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OVAL POYAL, ACADEMY OF ARTS.—RICHARD 

R° DGE, Professor of Anatomy, will deliver his 

ART LECTURE! S’this Season on the Evenings of MON- 

hay, ROVEMBE R Sth, 15th, 22nd, 29th, and DECEMBER 6th and 
7% .” The Lectures commence at Eight o’clock. 


Joun Prescott Kyicut, R.A., Secretary. 
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UARANTEED PICTURES BY LIVING 
G ARTISTS FOR SALE, AT MODERATE PRICES, AT 
MORBY’S FRAME FACTORY, 63, BISHOPSGATE STREET 

WITHIN, viz," — 

W. Oliver, 
Bennett, 
Miiller, 
Rose 







Vickers, 


A. Montague 
Shalvews, * 


sidney Cooper, 
Niemann, 


iter, 
joe Fleury, 






ealews:; 
Henderson, 
ag 0 


Row — 
Absalom, 
Bromley, 







Pritchett, 





jutsum, 
p. W. Cooke, 
hayer, 
Wainewright, 
Hayes B n Ladell 
jdney Percy, | J. W. Allen; Horlor, 
Artists supplied with Frames in exchange for Pictures. 
Repairing, _ oye 4 Girandoles and Looking-glasses. 
tablish supplied. 


avis, 
Williamson, 
y is, 
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LECTURES TO WORKING-MEN. 
Bb al at ty SCHOOL OF MINES, 


JERMYN STREET. The First Course of SIX LECTURES on the 
Objects of Interest in the COLLECTION of FOSSILS in the Museum 
Geology, by THOMAS H. HUXLEY, F.R.S., Professor 
be commenced on MONDAY EV. ENING, 

the {Nat STANT: at8 o ke 
ickets for the Course may be obtained by Working-Men only upon 
= of a Registration Fee of 6d. on and after Monday the 8th 
etent, from 10 to << oN — Each watten on is requested to bring 
his Name, Address. ~~) written on a piece of paper, for 
whieh nine Ticket will te one excl 











TrenuHAM Reexs, Registrar. 








MINING. 


M* WARINGTON W. SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S., 
will commence a COURSE of SIXTY LECTURES on 
MINING, at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn Street, on 
MON DAY, the 8th Instant, at 3 o’clock. Fee for the course, £2. 


Trenuam Reexs, Registrar. 













(jPOLoGY, MINERALOGY, AND CONCHO- 
Y.—Elementary Collections to facilitate the study of 
these interesting branches of science can be had at 2, 5, date it , to 
10 guineas ; also sin: Ble 3] ens of Minerals, Rocks, an 
recent Shells, Geol aps, Large Na the Tecent pic ions, 
&e., of J. TENNAN “Shinetetogtet to Her Majesty, 14 
LONDON. Practical instruction is pete and 
by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W. 








iaaeinag, 









OYAL ASYLUM OF ST. ANN’S SOCIETY 


—by Voluntary Contributions -NEW CANDIDATES should 
be immediately nominated. Children, whether orphans or not, of 
parents once in prosperity, are eligible for this Institution. Sub- 

gratefully received. 
t Office, 2 


Walbrook. 





ic- 
ith 









E. F. Leexs, Secretary. 
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(RYSTAL PALACE. — CHRYSANTHEMUM 





The FIRST GRAND spananeret of CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Will be held on SATURDAY, the 6th, and MONDAY, the 8th 
NOVEMBER next. 


nit Cage at Twelve o'clock. 








On Saturday, . 6d. 
Children, One Shiltt eeconinarctetin 


cna or aaiak at Nine o’clock. Admission, One Shilling; 


Season Tickets, Half-a- Suiee each, available for i Show, and 
on every occasion to 30th April, 1859, may now be ha 


Crystal Palace, October, ae GrorcE pl Secretary. 


Cort ST 
















AL PALACE.— SATURDAY CON- 







ill a 1 
ream.” x5 its fest 1 aie Of 





Pe 


Doors 
Half 





-a-Guinea. Children 





open at 10. pets Half-a-Crown ; or by Season Ticket, 
One Shilling. 













RoxaL PRINCESS’ = THEATRE.— 
MR. CHARLE 


TAREWELL SEASON OF S KEAN AS 





newb WEDNESDAY, AND FRIDAY ........ MACBETH. 


ESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY ..,.., KING JOHN. 


Preceded every evening by the farce of 
AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. 
Nee MARTIN’S HALL will be RE-OPENED on 
ETSY. NOVEMBER 17, by a Re aoe ggg of 
HEA DELSEO HIN’S ST. PAUL, under the direction of OHN 
Vocalists : de Vi 
ae Arthurson (rst appearance), Mc‘H Suceby wie Seetey, 





























Sales by Auction. 


The Law Library 9 of the late Right Hon. Sir W.H. Maule, | 
formerly Justice in the Common Pleas. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
at his New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, at half-past 12, the 


VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY 


of the late might Hon. gt H. Poppe Spreng Howell’s State 
Trials, 34 vols.; the Jurist, 1837 to 1 w Journal, 1839 to 1855; 

Bacon’ 3 Abridg ent ; Comyn’ 's Digest ; mith’ ’s Leading Cases ; and | 
other Books 0! Reference and Practice ; a ries of the Reports | 
in the House of Lords, Admiralty, and Prize Courts ; the Courts of 
Chancery, Exchequer, Common Pleas, Nisi Prius, and Queen’s 
Bench. The old Reporters, &c. The whole in good condition —To 
be viewed, and catalogues had. 





Important Sale of the. Remaining Copies of many beauti- 
Pilly Illustrated Books, suitable for Presents, fine Pictorial 
Works of general interest, handsome Table Books, &c. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the Corner of Fleet Street and € thancery 
Lane, s MONDAY, NOVEMBER 15, and four following days, at 


12, ma 
” FINE ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


comprising ¢ — of Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, Lake ig ts 3 
Venice, Brierly’s sean! Waring’s Bergos, Nash’s Middle Age 
Turner and Ruskin’s Harbours 0 England, Sim ae Seat of 
in the East, Pyne’s Takes, and other important ks of oe 
few copies coloured and mounted in portfolios of Nash's 
Castle and Mansions of England, Pyne’s Windsor, Tayler’s Portfolio 
of Sketches, Barnard’s Switzerlan and Nassau, Hardinge’s India, 
Smyth’s Canada, and others. An original copy of Roberts's Hol 
Land, complete in parts. A quantity of Paul Jerrard’s elegant Gi 
Books in i ey 2 pias bindings, and many other handsome table 
books suitable Py agi go The whole lotted to suit private 
purchasers and the trade.—To be viewed, and catalogues had. 


"A 
Windsor 





ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHE BY 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Litera: rty and Works 
beg to announce that they have pene Ree their season for 

the ry of books, es mp letters, engravings, pic- 
ures, drawings, coins, and medals ; ancient hopee be! and my 

works of art and all other branches connected with these subjects 
and that they will SELL by AUCTION, at ‘nw House, 3, Wi ellington 

Faye tip on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8, and d three following 

days, a’ precisely each day some BOOKS omitted from the sale 

of the teeny of the late Rey. Dr. ergs and some rare im 

books from the same collection. rious Books and 


AND JOHN 


uable architectural works and books of prints. —Catalogues are 
nearly ready. 








LONDON CRYSTAL PALACE, 
REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, AND GREAT 


| much to their \ deundage to apply to ins 








PORTLAND STREET. 


r | ‘HIS MAGNIFICENT BUILDING WILL BE 
OPENED TO THE PUBLIC ON babe ha othg 
BER Ist, 1858, for the Sale of all kinds of U and F ‘ancy Article: 
It will contain the largest number of Migs Alet Exhibitors of any 
in Europe. The Photographic Es e a 
in London. The aan Pom ethers  Gaeeal Refreshment Roo 
and Ladies’ freshmen: m, with Retiring Room 
attached, will be ade in their sev wih departments. 


Applications for the ining space are ted to be made 
forthwith. a 





. | 





ARMONIUMS, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 
PIANOFORTES. —CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent 
Trichord Oblique,and every variety warranted. —201, Regent Street. 





Wie WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


a - thought often occurring to literary = public cha- 
ae i Lope Hamers intention: An imm 
answer t Per athe} read Be bg on spplleation to RICHARD 
BARR Lane, Londo. 

R. B. ee paces to execute every creases of Printinc on vi 
advantageous terms, his office being furnished ae a large an 
choice assortment of Types, Steam Printinc Macuines, HYDRAULIC 
and other Pressgs, and every modern im vere | in 1 the P —— 
Art. A Specimen Boox of Tyres, and information for Authors, sen 
on application, by 


Ricuarp Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London. 





RESHAM LIBRARY, N. _H. COTES, 
139, CHEAPSIDE, LONDO: 

All New Books added as soon ublished. pl Library contains 
an ae End of Standard Works in Histo. mi , Travels, Bio- 
graphy S$, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, and upwards. 

pishens tare forw: arded, 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Now Ready, Post Free on Receipt of Two Stamps. 


Demet CITY OF LONDON BOOK 


oe ON TB, = November: containi 
d_ Books in 


all © 
ony, Wikeheran 5 Private Drama Books, 
in Black Letter, 


WILLIAM ea & SONS, 


Topo- 





Tie 
autieetane ane Com aeoin ; galleries, 16; each concert ls., 












74, CANNON STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1909. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
.- HOPE, 16, Great hpeescnies 9 Street, | 


PB ig, fed his _hew publishing arrangements, charges no | 





Books printed by him until the Author 
= been ak his _— Feats AF And as all Works entrusted to 
his care are hes = ry best ae and = vices far below the 
usual charges, AU HORS’ ABOUT SH will find it 


Jaane, Estimates, and all Particulars forwarded free by return 
of post. 





q 

‘ 

A CATALOGUE OF A VALUABLE COL- 

LECTION OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including the 

Mathematical Library of the late Francis Baily, and of a late 

Member of Trinity College, Cambridge; among which are the 

Works of Taplace, Biot, Cauchy, Delambre, Legendre, Pearson's } 

Astronomy—Lacroix’s Caleulus—Horsley’ 's Newton—The Philoso- { 

ry Transactions Page a any and many other ers rate Works. iq 
lso, Scarce Works in Natural History, from the Library of T. C. 4 

Heysham, Esq., and others; Gould’s Bi Curtis’ 5 Entomology— 4 

Sowerby’s Botany—Lindley and Hutton's Fossil Flora, and many : 

others very desirable. In Miscellaneous Literature: Hansard’s 

Parliamentary Debates and Hansard’s State Trials, Historical j 

Works, Biographies, Voy: and Travels, and Illustrated Works. 

The entire Theological and Classical Library of a Clergyman. On 

Sale, at extremely low prices, by 


JOEL ROWSELL, 
9, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
May be had Gratis—enclose a stamp. 
Libraries purchased and Books taken in Exchange. 


A List published monthly, and sent free (on application) to any 
part of the Kingdom. 





oe 


O BOOK BUYERS.—A CATALOGUE OF A 1 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS i, 
sent on receipt of a stamp for postage. ; 


Uruam & Beet, 46, New Bond Street, W. 


‘ Lo purehased. All new books supplied at a liberal discount 
for cash 





“ OLD BOOKS TO READ.” 
LOVERS of the Quaint, the Curious, and the 


Out-of-the Way, as well as Useful Literature, can have 
MILLER’S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS Gratis, on forwarding One ’ 
Postage Stamp to frank Conveyance. 


Joun Mitrer, 43, Chandos Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 











(THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 


LIST, 128 pages, and 88 Cuts, forThirteen Stamps. W. ALForp 
LioyD, Po: d, London, _W. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


O PUBLISHERS, ENGRAVERS, AND 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTERS. —Messrs. BRADBURY & 
EVANS beg to state that they have taken out a PATENT for the 
reduction of Electro eich Copies of Engraved Steel or Copper 
Piates in full operation. Steel or Gonne 
enaraved i in the highest style of 
line, stipple, or mezzotint, Ba: Note and Map Engraving—can be 
reproduced in their purest integrity, without the slightest possi- 
bility of risk to the original Loree neither chemical means nor 


ressure being employed in the 
‘ to Mess Messrs. BRADBURY & EVANS > 


Fla cc Din Sta 


eo 


Pla ae, of any size whatever, 


Pryor For further particulars apply 
Printing Offices, Whitefriars. 





Just published, crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. cloth, free by post. 


‘a ‘a vS 
NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
from the GREEK, aa pase and MODERN LANGUAGES 

translated into English, an with ilus- 

trations Historical, Poetical, and ‘Anecdotical, with an extensive 

Index, referring to every impo it word. By the Author of “ The 

Newspaper and General Reader’s Pocket Companion,’ ete. 


“The advantages of books of reference are now 80 her dada 
acknowledged, that it would be to to recom- 
mend the present work by dwelling on its iar merits. Eve iy 
one who fakes a share in conversation, or who dips, however curso- 
rily, into any newspaper or other publication, will every now and 
tm find the advantage of Lathan access to the ‘ bo haps 
of Quotations.’ The x greatl 
hances the Mn of this Dictionary. By the aid, of this In ex “s 
passage may be readily found where only two or three wo. ofa 
quotation have been caught by the ear, or remain upon thememory.”” 


London: Joun F. Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and 48, Pater- 
noster Row. 


raged eas as OT 














This Day, Three Volumes, Octavo, 36s. 


A cnncr, OF THE LITERATURE OF 
Re agg ing the Manuscripts of the late Professor K. O- 

irst_ half of the Trapatstion by the Right Hon. Sir 
& OCORNEWALL | LEWIS, Bart., M.P. e remainder = _ 
Translation, and the com) ion. of the “Work, pocneng Ss 
‘Author's plan, by JOHN ALDSON “olassieal 
Examiner in the University of pt arate Fellow « of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


The new portion of the work is sold separately, Two Volumes, 20s. 
This work, originally undertaken at the est of the Gaciet for 
Tus ‘tam Wott with a vi . 





Sera Diffusion of Use ay ype =e w to its 
pearance in an English form a3 re left ae yg the death 
of ts author in 1840. The Society had maldson, 
id ted of ‘the sock. ah should, complete it 
seerthig to the plan by Professor ‘iller ; and the present 
Publishers have the und the hope of placing 
within the reach of rede students a complete but convenient 
—— =e Greek Literary History. com mol 


o- 
Indices, some Supplementary Notes, and a Memoir and 
Portrait of of the Author. 














London: sous W. Paaxzn & Son, West Strand. 
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rPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCVIIL., 
is published THIS DAY. 
ConrTENTs : 
I. THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY—FRESCO PAINTING. 
Il. HORACE AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 
. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S FOUR POPES, 

IV. JAMES WATT. 
V. THE ROMAN AT HIS FARM. 
VL. SIR CHAS. NAPIER’S CAREER IN INDIA. 
VIL. PAST AND PRESENT ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





pairs EDINBURGH MAGAZINE FOR 
NOVEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 


EARL DERBY’S REFORM BILL. 
TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 

ETOILE. 

AN EVENING PARTY AT ALEPPO. 
ENGLISH SUNDAY AND SCOTCH § 
TANGLED TALK. 

THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 
SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 
THE GREAT EASTERN. 

MY UNCLE AND THE THREE BALLS. 
PECULIARITIES OF LANGUAGE. 
LITERARY REGISTER. 


London: Parrrinvce & Co. 


SABBATH. 





Second edition, now ready. 


7CLECTIC REVIEW for NOVEMBER, Price 


1s. 6d., contains the following articles :-— 


FRENCH SOCIETY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
THE VATICAN MANUSCRIPT. 

EVA DESMOND. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. 

REFORMATION.—HISTORY. 

THE STORY OF A BOULDER. 

THE PRIMAL DUTIES. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT WORKS. 

REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


London, Warp & Co., Paternoster Row. 


NORE yy 





On the Ist of November, 1858, price 1s. 


MPHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
No. 209, containing the 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


ConTENTs :—The is Gory a of the New Medical Act—The Election 
of the Council—Registra’ —The Pharmacopeia—Philosophy and 
Pharmacy—Distribution ot Prizes—Questions for Examination in 

hemistry and Pharmacy, and in Botany and oe Medica— 
Prizes for Herbaria—Citromel and Sertrene 1 of Iodide of Iron— 
marine Ointment—Liverpool Che: iation: Annual 

es feed Socie’ Society Observations of Boyle God- 
frey, M.D.—Results emical Investigation and Ap- 
plications in the reefs tore on Vegetable Parchment—British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, sted Surface 
on Articles made of Lr go ff’s Induc- 
tion Coil—Phosphorescent ce of Electrical Discharges in 
Vacuo, Ke ee GI rane ercolation—Poisoning by Carbonate 
of Lead horus, ‘ic Ac et, ~ gece eet Barytes, Oil of Almonds 
o etaaiioa ‘ollection of Bonplan 


VOLUME XVII. may be had in boards, as _— as the preceding 
volumes, piss 12s, 6d, eac 
London: Jonx Cuvrcuttt, New Burlington Street ; 
Mactracuian & Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin & Co., Dublin. 








CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER 
PRODUCED! 


Na TE 

ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 

TION. 3d. Monthly. To be completed in 24 Parts. Part I. 

Roy prin November Ist. irty-two pages of letter-press, beauti- 

ully printed. — Engravings, Prizes. A number sent post-free 
for three stamps 


London: 8. O. Bszrom, 18, Bouverie Street, E.C., and all 
‘Booksellers. 





NEW TRANSLATION OF HORACE. 
In one vol. royal Svo. price 21s., or large paper, imperial 8vo. 
price 31. 3s. 


HE ODES OF HORACE, IN FOUR BOOKS, 
WITH THE LATIN TEXT. "Translated into English Lyric 
Verse by LORD oe With Preface and Notes, 
Explanatory and Critical. — by Royal Permission to his 
Royal Highness the ~~ of Wales. 


Urnam & Beer, 46, New Bond Street, W. 





Published this day, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


RITISH ARCHAOLOGY : ITS PROGRESS 
AND DEMANDS. Being two Papers, “British Antiquities, 

their Present Treatment and their Real Claims ;” and “ The Law o' 
‘treasure-trove, how can it be best Adapted to accomplish Useful 
Results?” By A. HENRY RHIND, F.8.A. Lond. and Scot. 


Joun Russet, Surru, 36, Soho Square, London. 


————— 


Now ready, price 28. 6d. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1859, 


With ILLUSTRATIONS by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 
OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 





WORKS BY 
RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 


DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
—— 


NOTES ON THE PARABLES. Seventh Edition. 
12s. 
NOTES ON THE MIRACLES. 


12s. 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, in Connexion with some Recent Pro- 
posals for its Revision. 5s. 


SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Fourth Edition. 5s. 


FIVE SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 2s. 6d. 


HULSEAN LECTURES. Two Series. 
Edition. 5s. 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S EXPOSITION OF THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT. With an Essay on St. Augustine 
as an Interpreter of Scripture. 7s, The Essay separately, 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Fourth 
Edition. 4s. 


ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH 


DICTIONARIES. 2s. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Eighth Edition. 
3s, 6d. 
PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. 


Edition. 3s. 


JUSTIN MARTYR, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Fourth Edition. 6s. 


Sixth Edition. 


Cheaper 


Fourth 


POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES. GENO- 
VEVA, AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 


ELEGIAC POEMS. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
CALDERON’S LIFE’S A DREAM: THE GREAT 


THEATRE OF THE WORLD: with an Essay on his Life and 
Genius. 4s. 6d. 


London: Jonny W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 





Ninth Edition, 5s. of 


ISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

from the Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of 

Constantine. By the late Dr. BURTON, Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Oxford. 


London: Joss W. Parker & Son, West Strand.’ 





Now ready, thick post 8vo. with fine Portrait, En; 
and woodcuts, extra cloth, price ios. 


A UTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BROWN, 

CAMBRIDGE: Srxtx Years’ GLEANINGS FROM oo 
Harvest. A genuine Autobiogra mt eb ae. BROWN, Pro- 
prietor of the Tniversity Billiard 


London, W1t11s & Sorreran, 136, Strand; Cambridge, J. Parmer. 


pen on Steel, 





ADKIEL'S ALMANAC (ENLARGED to 84 
Pages) for 1859. Price Sixpence. 

ZADKIEL’S RAIN GAUGE. lis. 6d. 

ZADKIEL’S GARDEN THERMOMETER. 4s. 6d. 
ZADKIEL’S EPHEMERIS, 1859 to 1861. 1s. 6d. 

See ZADKIEL’S ALMANAC. 
London: GrorcEe ——— Street, Strand, and all 
Booksellers. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 


Now ready, with Engravings of the great ene — and 
Davy" ’s own Model of his falety-Lamp 3s. 6d. ae 


URIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, PAST AND 
PRESENT, A Book for Old and Young, By JOHN TIMBS, 
F.8.A., Editor of “The Year Book of Facts 





BENTHAM’S TREATISES ON LEGISLATION. 


TRAITES Que LEGISLATION CIVIL ET 
ALE; Ouvrage extrait Manuscrits de M. JEREMIE 
a re Cane ae ee ee 


cloth. 
onion: Published for the U: of Londo 
1 Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. ner 


Contents :—Introductory—Ph: leon heme -loe and Light 
etn a BS et ad Bs eontology—Meteorological Pheno- 
mena—Ph: cal Gocprerny ae — 
netism ani rie icity—The OK tinatie fic ‘Telegraph Miscellanen 

By the same Author, 3s, 6d. 


rn NGS NOT GENERALLY Y KNOWN FAMI- 
¥ EXPLAINED. 


Twenty-secon 





Kent & Co, (late Bocve), Fleet Street. 





BOOKS FOR THE PRESENT AND APPROACHING SEAsoy 
Published by WRIGHT & CO. 60, Pall Mall. 
OMING HOME.” A New Tale for aj 


Readers. Price 2s. cloth gilt. B the Auth “« 
to Cntchra Sunbeam,” and Silowhie Worker A MnOr of “A Trap 


THE DREAM CHINTZ. With Illustrations, 


Price 2s. 6d. fancy covers. 


OLD JOLLIFFE, and THE SEQUEL TO OLD 


JOLLIFFE. Price 2s. each, cloth g' 
THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK. New Edition, 


Price 1s. 


6s ” ‘ 
eur eos A Tale for Young and Old. Seventh 


THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING, 


Fifth Edition. Price 1s. 


‘*A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” Third Edition 
Price ls. , 


THE STAR IN THE DESERT. 
Edition. Price ls. 


And A TRA i 
a Ly P to CATCH A SUNBEAM, 


In the press, and shortly to be published, 


ort FREE TRANSLATION OF THE INFERNO 
WHYTE, Aavocate, Auth ‘Author of “ [The Rodeos Tea tise 
Literature,” &e. 


Second 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
12mo. cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 
(THE LAND’S END, KYNANCE COVE, and 


other Poems. By JOHN "HARRIS, A “ ¢ 
Mine, the Moor, and the Mi antetn. uuthor of “ Lays from the 


Also, by same Author, price 4s. 


LAYS FROM THE MINE, THE MOOR, AND 
THE MOUNTAIN, Second Edition. 


London : Atexanp¥R Heyttn, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, second edition, crown 8vo. price 2s. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON. et F. KING, M 
To which are added 


nga the 
Brougham (corrected b: Lordship), and other Speeches delivered 
at the Inauguration by Statueat Grantham, Pt 


Grantham: S. Rincz & Son, High Street ; 
London: SmrPerm, Mansuaty, & Co. 





In one thick vol. (the 11th edition), price 1és. 


M°! ODERN DOMESTIO MEDICINE: describing 
eas , and — efficacious Treatment at 
Daas “wit a Coneon er of a) f appro Prescriptions, &c. ; formi 
a comprehensive Boe le ‘tr the Cle Families, an 
Emigran‘ ost etme -; Member 0: he Royal College 
of aerpeeeh a Engian 


“Undoubtedly hoes "est Medical work for eee ata in the 
English 1: '—Literary Tim 
“Of all the sale poo that have come to our ies: this is by 
the best—for fullness and completeness they all yield the palm to 
Dr. Graham's.” —Banner. 
Published by Srpxin & Co., Paternoster Row ; panes 187, 
Piccadilly ; sold by all Booksellers 


N.B. This work may be had in Spanish. 








(THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND | PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PORTRAIT GALLE 
On the Ist and 15th of each month, in Parts ae 2s. Bd. 
Pant I.,now Ready.—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Part II., Nov. 1lith—THE REV. DANIEL MOORE, M.A. 
Parr IIL., Dec. lst-THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Panr IV., Dec. 15th.—THE VERY ag RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, dD. D., Dean of W 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen sane and all Booksellers. 





Recently published. 
U REL ; and Other Poems. Feap. Svo. price 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


Also, 
POEMS, by the Author of ‘‘ Uriel.” Price 6d. 

“ The grand poem, ‘ Uriel.’..... asthe most powerful poct of our 
country and our times WW. 8. 

“ Power, emotion, py Ae ~ OE His characters talk 
subtly and impressively. ”— Leader. 

“ Power, working darkly... —- of that song."—Atheneun. 

be and active power. tus stretches the broad rich 
land of: peees “A man ro cit waite sus would have doe We 
in leay learning.” 

London: Joxn ceases William Street, Strand. 
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LIST 


JUST READY. 


—_——— 


THE MARQUIS CORN- 


WALLIS’S CORRESPONDENCE AND PAPERS, relating to 
India, America, Ireland, Peace of Amiens, &c. Edited by CHARLES 
ROSS, Esq. Portrait and Maps. 3 yols. Syo. 


qT. 
THREE VISITS OF A MIS- 


SIONARY TO MADAGASCAR, a ae 1853-56. With Notices 
of the People, Natural Histo ny, Of or ge ha u. ELLIS, Author 
ot Polynesian Researches.” Jitustra’ 


iil, 


THE ITALIAN VALLEYS OF 


ALPS. A Tour through all the Romantic and less frequented 
mS ’ of Northern Piedmont. By Rey. 8. W. KING. Illustrations. 
Crown 8yo. 


Iv. 
ON NAVAL WARFARE WITH 


STEAM. By General Sir HOWARD DOUGLAS, Bart. Woodcuts. 
8yo. 


v. 
LIFE OF JAMES WATT (the 


entor of the Modern Steam Engine). With Selections from his 
pen spondence. By-JAS. P. MUIRHEAD. Portrait and Wood- 
cuts. 8yo. 


VI. 
THE FOREST OF DEAN; An 


Historical and os i Account. By Rey. H. G. NICHOLLS. 
{ilustrations. Post 8v' 


ON COLOUR: AND ON THE 


NECESSITY FOR A GENERAL phe OF TASTE 
AMONG ALL CLASSES. . WILKINSON. With 
Coloured Mustrations and ‘Wwoulcuts, ts. Ks 


Virt. 


A HISTORY or toe AFGHANS. 


By J. P. FERRIER, late Adjutant-General in the Persian Army, 
and Author of “ Caravan J: ourneys in Persia.” 8vo. 


LIVES of rae CHIEF JUSTICES 


OF ENGLAND. From the Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord 
Tenterden, By LORD ‘CAMPBELL. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8yo. 


x. 
SHALL AND WILL; OR TWO 


CHAPTERS ON. FUTURE AUXI — VERBS. By Sir ED- 
MUND HEAD. Second Edition. Feap. 8 


xt. 
A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN 


SERMONS, PREACHED TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 
By the late J. J. BLUNT, B.D. Post 8vo. 


xIt. 

SILURIA: THE HISTORY OF 
THE OLDEST KNOWN ROOKS NTAINING ORGANIC 
REMAINS. By Sir R. MURCHISON. Third Edition. Maps and 
Plates. 8yo. 

xi. 


LORD DUFFERIN’S YACHT 


VOYAGE TO ICELAND, JAN MAYEN, AND SPITZBERGEN. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. “Post 8vo. 


HISTORY or tar CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH, FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO a.v. 590. By Rey. 
J.C. ROBERTSON. Second Edition. 8¥o. 


KNOWLEDGE. 18 POWER; A 


VIEW OF THE PRODUCTIVE FORCES OF aos gl SoC IETY. 
By CHARLES KNIGHT. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD “SURGERY; OR, 


HINTS ON EMERGENCIES. By JOHN F. SOUTH, Fete to 
ro Thomas’s Hospital. Seventeenth Thousand. Woodeuts. Fcap. 


ONCE UPON A TIME. By 


CHARLES KNIGHT. Segond Edition. Feap. 8yo. 7s. Sd. 





MR. MURRAY’S 
OF NEW 


CLASSICAL WORKS. 
—~— 
The Following are Now Ready. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Fifth Thousand. 8vo. 21s. 








It. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH 
~ DICTIONARY. 


Twelfth Thousand. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’ 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Second Edition. Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s, 


Iv. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Twelfth Thousand. 200 Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d, 


v. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK & ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY & MYTHOLOGY. 


Woodcuts. 3vols. 8vo. 


DR. WM. SMITHS 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK & ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Woodeuts. 2vols. 8vo. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


Eighth Thousand. 750 Woodcuts, 


8vo. 183, 


Vill. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S 
SMALLER CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY. 


Twelfth Thousand. 200 Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS HUME: 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
By DAVID HUME. 


ABRIDGED AND CONTINUED. 


Woodeuts. 12mo, [Next Month. 


DEAN LIDDELL’'S 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 


Eighth Thousand, 100 Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


x1. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. 


Sixteenth Thousand. 100 Woodcuts. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S GIBBON: 
THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL, 





Sixth. Thousand, 100 Woodents. 


12mo. 7s, 6d, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, 
You" 1858. 


WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


—p— 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF CHILDE 
HAROLD. 


By LORD BYRON. 
A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED EDITION. 
Illustrated for the first time by Wood Engravings of the 


most remarkable Scenes, Edifices, Statues, c., 
described in the Poem, 


From original Drawings by PErorvat SxELTon and others, 
Crown 4to, {In December. 


THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


By JAMES FERGUSSON. 
A New Edition, With nearly 900 Illustrations. S8vo. 
[Next Week. 


The present edition of this work (of which 3000 Copies 
have been sold) will be issued in one compact volume, 
strongly bound, for the convenience of reference, 


Itt. 


LOCKHART’S SPANISH BALLADS. 


WITH COLOURED BORDERS, ILLUMINATED TITLES, 
INITIAL LETTERS, AND NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. 

dto. Price One Guinea, [On December 1. 

The established popularity of this beautiful work has 

induced the publisher to put forth a New Edition at a 


price which may place it within the means of a larger 
number of admirers, 

“ Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads: a volume that has long ranked with 
the most beautiful of all gift-books—one of the first indeed in the 
class of illustrated books. Until perceptions of the beautiful have 
become dull S——. bres ‘sucha Book is in no danger of losing its 

warity.”—Ezam: 


stnsiae 3 GREECE: 


PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL. 
A New Edition carefully revised. 
With numerous Engravings, illustrative of the Scenery, 
Architecture, Costume, and Fine Arts of the 
Country. Royal 8vo. (Next Week. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


By E. W. LANE, 
Author of “ The Modern Egyptians.” 
A New Library Edition, with all the Translator’s original 
notes restored, 
Edited by E. STANLEY POOLE. 
With 600 Illustrations by Witt1am Harvey. 
3 vols. 8vo. 42s, [ December. 


THE FABLES OF ESOP. 


A NEW VERSION, CHIEFLY FROM THE ORIGINAL 
SOURCES. 


By REV. THOMAS JAMES, MA, 
Honorary Canon.of Peterborough. 
Thirty-eighth Thousand, with many additional Woodcuts 
by TENNIEL and Wour. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Ready. 


“ The present edition is remarkable for the clearness and concise- 
ness with which each tale is narrated. Mr. Tenniel’s clever and ex- 
ceedingly graceful Fm 5. ot gre.s ajone worth more than the whole 
yo -¥ Lean ine too "— Era 
achenaets a Juaieious > selection of the Fables, and his 
Fa is at once close the wood engravings are among 
the triumphs of art.” —Spectator. 


THE CHILDREN’S COPY OF PUSS 
IN BOOTS. 


WITH 12 ILLUSTRATIONS, BY OTTO SPECKER. 


16mo. _1s..6d. (Ready. 
“Twelve designs full of excellent humour.’ ay = miner, 
Pk ete pictures, and tell the stery with dramatic forgo,” — 
spectato: 
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WORKS 


BY 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


—e— 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


Illustrated by the Author. Now publishing i me maps 3 
Monthly Parts. To be completed in 2 


*,* The First Volume is now ready, price 13s, cloth. 





VANITY FAIR. 


Tilustrated by the Author. 


*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustrations, 
Uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo, 68. 


One vol. 8vo. cloth, 21s. 





THE 


HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. 


Illustrated by the Author. Two vols. 8vo. cloth, 26s. 


*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustrations, 
Uniform with the Miscellanies, in crown 8vo. 78. 





THE NEWCOMES. 


Iustrated by Ricnarp Doyixz. Two vols. Svo. cloth, 26s. 





HISTORY OF SAMUEL 
TITMARSH. 


Tilustrated by the Author. One vol. small 8vo. cloth, 4s. 








A Collected Edition of 
Mr. Thackeray's Early Writings. 


—_—o——. 


Complete in Four vols. crown 8vo. price 6s. each, uniform 
with the Cheap Editions of “ Vanity Fair, ”” and 
“* Pendennis.” 


MISCELLANIES, 


IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


VOL. I.—Ballads; The Snob Papers; Major Gahagan; 
The Fatal Boots; Cox’s Diary. _ 


VOL. II.—The Yellowplush Memoirs ; Jeames’s Diary ; 
Sketches and Travels in London ; Novels by eminent 
hands; Character Sketches. 


VOL. ITI.—Memoirs of Barry Lyndon; A Joaue of the 
Rhine; Rebecca and Rowena; A Li ttle Dinner at 
Timmins’ 8; The Bedford Row digesta, 


VOL. IV.—The Fitz-Boodle Pa; Men’s Wives; A 
Shabby-Genteel Story ; The tory of Samuel Tit- 
marsh and the Great Hoggarty Diamond. 


The Contents of each volume are also sold separately, 
at various prices. 





London; Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Library of Oly Authors. 


Handsomely printed in Foolseap 8vo, cloth ; 
each Author sold separately. 


RICHARD CRASHAW’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Now first completely edited by W.B. TURNBULL. 5s. 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. The most noble 
agri of King get and the Heroic Deeds of the Knights of 
Round Table. From the Black-Letter Edition of 1634, com- 
with that of Caxton’s of 1485, with Illustrative Notes and 
THOMAS W RIGHT, M.. A., Membre de l'Insti- 

tut de France, 


c. 3 vols. lis. 
HOMER’S BATRACHOMYOMACHIA, 


HYMNS and EPIGRAMS.—HESIOD’S W ORKS and DAYS.— 


TIRE. Translated by GEORGE CHAP’ 
tion and Notes byt the Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. Frontispiece 
after W. Pass. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, Translated by GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited with Notes and Life of Chapman, by 
the mg RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Portrait and Frontis- 
piece, 


CHAPMAN’S HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 
2 the Rey. RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols, Frontis- 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 
WEBSTER. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vols. 
*,* A few copies on Large Paper, 4 vols. post on MU. 10s. 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN 


LILLY (the Euphuist). Now first collected. Edited by F. W 
FAIRHOLT. 2 vols. 10s. 
*,” A few Copies on Large Paper, 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 


The MISCELLANIES of JOHN 


AUBREY, F.R:S. og Edition, with some additions, and an 
Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 4s. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HALLELUJAH ; 
, Britain’s Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful and Penitential 
Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. With Introduction 
by EDW aRD FARR. Portrait. 6s. 

Hitherto this interesting volume has only been known to the 
public by extracts in various publications. So few oo of the 
original are known to 0 exist, that the copy from which this reprint 
has been taken cost twenty- one guineas. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS and 
SONGS of the ed etd with Introduction, by 
EDWARD FARR. the Musical — composed by 

Orlando Gibbons. ‘with P Portrait after Hole. 5s. 


The WORKS in PROSE AND VERSE 


of SIR THOMAS JOVERBURY. Now First Collected. Edited, 
with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT. Portraitafter Pass. 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE REV. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely edited by W- 
B. TURNBULL. 4s. 


WORKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Now first Collected and edited 
by J.O. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. lis. 
“ The edition deserves well of = poy seid it is carefully printed, 
— the ; sone, Vibe gan a ex meget 
e explanations upon a varie of interest: 
Me aliwelt had done no more than collect these plays, Pole would 
boon upon all lovers of our old dramatic poetry.” — 





toes conferred a 
Literary Gazette. 


THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS 


PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT. A New 
Edition, revised, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 
2 vols. 10s. 

“ The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most Papen and 
interesting monuments of the E and Literature, 
and also of the social and political condition of the country during 
the fourteenth century. “<< ~ author is not certainly known 
but its time of composition can, by internal evidence, be fixed at 
about the year 1362. On this and on all matters bearing upon the 
origin and object _ _ poem, Mr. Wright’s historical in uction 
gives ample informa‘ In the thirteen years that have 

since the first edition’ of the present text was published by the 

ite Mr. Pickering, or aan litera’ and history has been more 

studied, and we trust that a large circle of nengara's will be p aepexed 

a welcome this cheaper and carefully revised reprint. ies 2 erary 
azette. 


PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DAYS of AMERICAN 
COLONISATION. With Introductory Preface by GEORGE 
OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 

A very singular collec tion of remark id 


remarkable omena, witchcraft panies &e., &., eeteened 
with inhabitants of New England, &c. ; 


FRAN( CIs | QUARLES' S ENCHIRIDION. 


Practical, 
Moral. Ethical, Economical, and Political Pontratt 3s. 


The POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


DRUMMOND me te ogi id Edited by W. B. TURN- 


BULL. Portrait 
JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK, With 


ao ical Preface and Notes. By 8. W. SINGER, oa 
nd Edition, revised and augmented. Fine Portrait. 


*," Several other Works of our good old Authors in progress. 








JouN RussELL SmirTH, 26, Soho Square, 





CHEAP BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR RAILWAY READING. 








BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


—— 


BALLADS ‘ 
THE SNoB PAPERS ‘ : 


THE TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF MAsor 
GAHAGAN ‘ ‘ j : 


THE FatTau Boots :—Cox’s Diary . , 
THE YELLOWPLUSH MEMOIRS :—JEAMES’s 
Diary P 5 ‘ . . * 
SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON . , 
Novets spy EMINENT Hanns :—CHARAC- 
TER SKETCHES. J - . 
Memorrs oF Barry Lynpon . - 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE—REBECCA AND 
ROWENA Z i : eae 
A Litrte Dinner At TimMins’s—THE 
BEDFORD Row CONSPIRACY . ‘ 
THE FiTzBoopDLE PAPERS—MEN’s WIivEs 
A SHABBY GENTEEL STORY : ae 


THE History OF SAMUEL TITMARSH AND 
THE GREAT Hoaearty DIAMOND 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


—p— 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE I 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . 1 
THE CHIMES . ‘ 1 
Tue Srory oF LITTLE Dedany F ae | 
THE Poor TRAVELLER ; 

Houy-Tree INN ; 


Boots AT THE 


AND Mrs. Game. 1 0 


** The above are specially printed for Mr. Dickens's 
Readings. 





BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
— 


Tue Story oF A FEATHER 
Puncu’s LETTERS TO HIS SON ‘ 


THE Lesson oF LireE—THE LIVES OF 
Brown, JONES, AND ROBINSON 


SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH : 





BY G. A. A’BECKETT. 


—p— 


THE Comic BLACKSTONE . “ 
THE QUIzZIOLOGY OF THE DRAMA. 





BY MARK LEMON. 
—e— 
Tur ENCHANTED Dott . 
Tue Herr oF APPLEBITE . ; 
Bretry Morrison’s Pocket Book . 





BY ALBERT SMITH. 


—>— 
Tue ENGLisH HoTet NvIsaANck 





Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 


——G 


Works nearly ready. 
1. 
LETTERS WRITTEN DURING 


EOF DELHI By H. H. GREATHEAD, late Com- 
eer en Political Agent of Delhi. Edited by his Widow. 
Post 8yo. [On y +B... next, 


2. 
FROM NEW YORK TO DELHI, 


BY WAY OF RIO DE JANEIRO, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA. 


By ROBERT B. MINTURN, Jun. ” Post 8yo. (On Thursday next. | 


3. 


HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS | 


oF MALTA, OR THE HOSPITALLERS OF ST. JOHN OF 
wERUSAI SALE. me. & Major WHITWORTH PORTER, Royal 
Engineers (Near ly Ready. 


4. 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY FROM 
THE MISSISSIPPI TO THE COASTS OF THE PACIFIC. BY 
B. MOLLHAUSEN. With Introduction by Baron HUMBOLD 
Translated by Mrs. SinnerT. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations in 
Colours. (On the 18th inst. 


5. 
MEMOIR OF THOMAS UWINS, 


. RA. By Mrs. UWINS. With his Letters from Italy, and his 


rrespo e with Artists and other eminent Persons. 2 vols. 
bot 8. _ (Nearly ready. 


THE AFTERNOON OF UN. 
MARRIED LIFE. By the Author of “Morning Orth locas ant 


% 
A MEMOIR OF CAPT. W. 


THORNTON BATE, R.N. By the Rev. JOHN BAILLIE, Gony. 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Author of “ — of Hewitson : 
“Memoir of Adelaide Newton,” &c. Feap. 8 


8. 
THE ADMINISTRATION AND 


oe OF THE BRITISH ARMY, WITH REFER- 
EN FINANCE AND SUPPLY. : By EDWARD B. DE 
PONBLANQUS, Assistant Commissary-General. 8vo. 

(Nearly Ready. 


9. 
SECOND EDITION OF LIFE 


OF MRS. SCHIMMELPENNINCK, Author oan Memoirs of 
Port-Royal.” Edited by her Relation, Miss C.C. HANKIN. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. with Portrait. (Next week. 


10. 


SELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT- 


OYAL. By Mrs. Lo ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. Fifth 
Hiition in 3 vols. post 8v: [Next week. 


ll. 


THIRD EDITION OF THOMAS 


RAIKES’S JOURNAL, FROM 1831 TO 1847. Complete in 2 vols 
crown 8yo. with 3 Portraits, price 12s. cloth. (On Thursday Next. 


12. 


AN ESSAY ON CLASSIFICA- 


TION. By LOUIS AGASSIZ. Second Edition, thoroughly revised 
and enlarged by the Author. 8vo. (Nearly Ready. 


13. 
LE CONTEUR; OR, THE 


var TELLER. A New French Reading-Book (Tales, Flays, 
igerespendence), selected from Works of Contemporary Authors. 
VER, Professor of French, Eton College. 12mo. 
Fon Thursday next. 





The following are just published. 
14. 
THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


_— EVANS CROWE. In Five Volumes. Vol. I. 8yo. 


15. 


THE MASTER-BUILDER'S 


PLAN ; OR, THE PRINCIPLES OF aoe ARCHITECTURE, 
AS INDICATED IN THE TYPI FORMS OF AN IMALS. 
To EORGE OGLIVIE, M.D. With’ 72 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 


16. 


PROFESSORS MONIER 


A AMS COTTON MATHER’S NEW AND 
INDUSTANT OR GRAMMAR, VOCABULARY, AND DIALOGUES. 
In English Type. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 





London: Loneman, Brown, & Co. 








BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


—>— 


Price 31s. 6d. cloth. 


‘Fae ieore POEMS. With Illustrations 


y nd Horley. Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, 
Rossetti, and Ho 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 2 
TPENNyYson’s POEMS. Eleventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 


|) TENNYson’s PRINCESS. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
ENNYSON’S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


1» MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 vols. price 30s. cloth. 
\ A") ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition, with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems. 
Epwanrp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 6 pocket vols. price 21s. cloth. 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 1 vol. price 20s. cloth. 
\ ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 6s. cloth. 


rPHE EARLIER POEMS OF WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH. With Preface and Notes by Witt 
baer aie Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 2 vols. price 12s. cloth. 
(OLERIDGE'S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited by DERWENT and SARA COLERIDGE. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
(CAMPBELL'S POETICAL WORKS. _ Illus- 
trated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
(CAMPBELLS POETICAL WORKS. Illus 
trated by 37 Woodcuts, from Designs by Harvey. 
Epwaxp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarpd Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 16s. cloth. 
OGERS'S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vig- 
nettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 9s. cloth. 
OGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
by numerous woodcuts. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street.* 


Illustrated 





Price 7s. cloth. 


Hoew’s POEMS. Tenth Edition. 


Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR 
Eighth Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth. 
HELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 
MRS. SHELLEY 
tenant Moxon & Co., Dover Street. 





Price 5s. cloth. 
EATSS POETICAL WORKS. | 
Memoir by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNE 
Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover ng 


_ With a 


WORKS 


PRINTED FOR 


WALTON AND MABERLY, 


UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW. 


a 


I 
LIEBIG’S FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
CHEMISTRY. ITS RELATIONS TO PHYSIOLOGY, 
DIETETICS AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, AND POLI: 
TICAL ECONOMY. By JUSTUS VON LiEBIG. New 
Edition. Revised and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (In November. 


It. 


DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK 


AND ROMAN Macy goes By various Writers. 
by Four Maps and 534 Engravings on Wood. Complete in T Two 
large Volumes, 8vo, 4l., cloth, lettered. 


The Articles in the Work have been contributed by the 
following Writers :— 


GEORGE FERGUSON BOWEN, | GEORGE LONG, M.A., late 
M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose Fellow of Trinity College, 
College, Oxford. Cambri 
EDWARD HERBERT BUN-| WILLIAM RAMSAY, M.A.,Pro- 
BURY, M.A., late Fellow of| fessor of Humanity in the Uni- 
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Novwm Testamentum Greece Ad fidem potissi- 
mum Vaticanis B. recensuit, varias lectiones 
codicis B., textus recepti, editionum Gries- 
bachit, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii integras 
adjecit Philippus Buttman. (Lipsie.) 

Ir has fared with the language as with the 

doctrines of the New Testament: the most 

opposite opinions have found uncompro- 
mising advocates. Men of large learning 
and of unquestionable piety have maintained 
the purity of the Greek in which the sacred 


zeal, which would argue that they considered 
it a point of religion to uphold its classicality ; 
whilst others, of equal attainments and 
character, have seemed to regard its 
“barbarism” (barbarismus) as all but an 
article of faith. To the former it has 
appeared as if inspiration could speak only 
with the tongue of a Demosthenes; to the 

latter as if the more ordinary the language 
"in which such sublime truths are uttered, the 
more irresistible the proof of their divine 
origin. : . 

This dispute is almost coeval with the 
preaching of the Gospel. Gibbon’s fayourite, 
Julian the Apostate, animadverts upon 
the rude style of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures; and the sarcasms directed against 
this supposed weak point by the opponents of 
the early Christians called forth St. Jerome's 
famous retort,—‘ John, you say, ‘was a 
clown, a fisherman, an illiterate boor!’ Well, 
then, whence had he those stupendous 
verities: ‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God ?’”” The theme has since his day 
produced whole folios, agitating the question 
pour et contre in the usual style of polemic 
warfare and with the usual result—consign- 
ment to oblivion. : 

A medium between the two extremes is 
the conclusion adopted by the majority of 
authorities on the subject. If many of the 
locutions of the New Testament can be justi- 
fied by the usage of the best Attic writers, 
there is at least an equal number for which 
no such support can be cited. The Greek of 
the sacred penmen affines with that of the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament, 
and was the Greek, not of Greece proper, but 
of her colonies; its purity affected both by 
local and by extraneous influences, replete 
with Hebrew and cognate forms, and incor- 
porating Roman or Latin words. Thus, 
although the question of mere style is imma- 
terial, that of idiom, as bearing upon mean- 
ing, is no less important than that of the 
text, which should be received as the 
genuine language of the New Testament ; 
and the study of the New Testament dialect 
cannot well be over-rated. 

There needs no reasoning to prove that 
the primary business of man is to obey his 
Maker, and that the belief of Christians of all 
denominations being that His will has been 
recorded in certain books, whereof the most 
important are those which constitute the 
New Testament, it becomes imperative upon 
them to ascertain by every means within 
their power the form in which those books 
originally appeared—the words in which 
God revealed his will, and made his second 
covenant with man—in sum, the correctness 
of such books; and, secondly, the faithful- 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ness of the versions by which that text is 
interpreted to the unlearned. This, one 
might naturally suppose, would be a chief 
object of the solicitude of all Christian 
peoples and sovereigns—God has spoken; 


| what the words? Yet from the first preach- 
| ing of the Good Tidings to this day, not ten 
thousand pounds have been expended by 
| any Christian people as a nation to dis- 


charge this paramount duty. What has 
been effected towards it has been done by 


| individuals ; and though the result has been 


large in proportion to the means, yet in 
comparison with the magnitude of the ob- 
ject, it can be pronounced no more than the 
commencement of this solemn and obliga- 
tory undertaking. About thirteen hundred 


| manuscripts have been more or less faith- 


volume has been handed down to us with a | fully examined; and certain conclusions 


| have been arrived at wherein the majority 


| of competent judges agree. 


But how hap- 


| pened it that, after some five centuries of 
| comparative civilisation, so far from the 
| earth having been ransacked until every 





shred of manuscript containing the precious 
record has been brought to light, the work 
is yet inchoate? Were it merely to endea- 
vour to ascertain (St. Matthew and St. Luke 
differ) the precise words of that sublime 
prayer which has become the petition of the 
universal Christian world, can any human 
exertion or mundane treasure be esteemed 
thrown away? No amount of labour or of 
expense is begrudged, and fitly and honour- 
ably, to secure the best texts of heathen 
Greek and Roman writers. But if we 
“compass heaven and earth” to ascertain 
the ipsissima verba in which Demosthenes 
and Cicero rolled 


‘Their moral thunder o’er the prostrate soul,” 


can it, considered lowly, and as a ques- 
tion of taste merely, be less interesting 
or important to verify the language of 
Him who spoke “as never man spake?” 
Inspiration apart, does St. Paul fall in elo- 
quence below the chiefest orators of old; or 
does the pregnant wisdom of the most un- 
lettered of the Evangelists quail before even 
the glowing aspirations and logical acumen 
of Academy or of Porch? Our early 
familiarity with the Scriptures is apt to blunt 
our sensibility as regards their literary 
worth. Epic, idyll, ode, narrative, history, 
drama, may each and all be found in these 
marvellous pages. Nevertheless, the epos 
of Joseph, the romaunt of Esther, the sun- 
tinged pastoral of Ruth dwarf before the 
sublimely simple record of the gospels; as 
do the superhuman imagery of the prophets, 
the wail of Job, with its strivings of a great 
humanity straining to grasp the infinite, and 
the many-voiced cry of the founts of the 
heart broken up from their inmost depths in 
the Psalms before the mighty eloquence, the 
mightier philosophy, the soul’s outspoken 
earnestness of Paul, the tender chidings of 
John, and the glorious imagery of the 
Apocalypse. 

Now, the Greek text of the New Testament 
still put forth, to their disgrace be it said, 
by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
the syndics of whose presses would blush, as 
it has been well urged, to issue Anacreon, 
Petronius Arbiter, Terence, Sappho, or Lu- 
cretius in so unscholarly a shape, is nearly 
identical with that known as the Textus Re- 
ceptus (like lucus & non lucendo because no de- 
cently informed man can receive it), retained 
for the most part by the learned and laborious 
Mill in his superb edition of 1707. Between 





his time and that of Griesbach numerous 


contributions towards a better text proceeded 

from the presses, more especially, of France 

and Germany. But it was Griesbach who 

struck the key-note of modern criticism, and 

gave it the indelible impress of his industry 

and genius.. Of his successors, Lachmann, 

recently deceased, and Tischendorff, who is - 
now sending forth from the Berlin press a 

new and improved edition of a previous 

elaborate edition of the sacred volume, hold 

the most conspicuous place. Our own 

learned countryman, Mr. Alford, is doing 

honour to himself and to English zeal and 

scholarship by an edition which is becoming 

the text-book of our teachers; high expecta- 

tions have been raised by the long-continued 

labours of Dr. Tregelles, soon it is to be 

hoped to bear fruit; and the polished 

erudition of Stanley, Jowett, Hewson, and 

Conybeare, with that of a host of other 

labourers in the same vineyard, Bloomfield, 

Ellicott, Webster, and others, although not 

so specifically directed to the enucleation of 
the text as to the interpretation of the New 
Testament, promise large ingatherings. But 
what is primarily required and without 
which every critical work of the kind at 
present swh Marte must be deficient, and 

that necessarily and unavoidably, is a verified 

collation of known manuscripts and an un- 

despairing search for those, reasonably 

supposed to exist, as yet undiscovered. Is 

England too poor to undertake this search? 

Are our Universities indifferent? If so, 

could not united Christendom provide the 
zeal, and back it with its “ mite?” 

Until this be done, and, in addition, every 
subsidiary source of help towards the 
formation of a satisfactory text be explored, 
no edition, without a great stretch of 
modesty, can lay claim to implicit credit. 
It should be borne in mind too, especially at 
the present time, when the question of 
revision of the authorised version of the 
Scriptures, or of a re-translation, is being 
agitated, that the preliminary to any such 
undertaking is the establishment of the text 
to be revised or re-translated. This is a 
fact which, however obvious, has been all 
but ignored by writers on the topic, and 
which cannot, therefore, be too seriously 
insisted upon. The Scriptures have been 
exposed to the ravages of time and the 
errors of transcribers in the same degree as 
all other writings of antiquity. We are left 
to precisely the same means and critical 
resources for ascertaining the genuine text 
of either Testament, as we are for editing 
Thucydides or Livy. Out of a mass of verbal 
differences, in some instances largely affect- 
ing the sense, it is our business to select and 
fix upon a text omni studio perfectwm, to 
agree upon it, before attempting either 
revision or re-translation; otherwise we 
plough the sand. 

As yet, the profoundest textual critic is 
not in a position to state that any edition of 
the New Testament is immaculate; but suf- 
ficient progress has been made to enable a 
very moderately informed person to arrive 
at the conclusion that the Received Text and 
its congeners abound in unsupported read- 
ings and in superfiuities; frequently mis- 
represent the word which they profess to 
give; and, like a book deformed by errata, 
often perplex an otherwise clear passage. 
Let any one, observes Mr. Stanley (we quote 
from memory) take up a dialogue of Plato’s 
in Ficinus’s text, and then turn to that of 
Stalbaum or some other recent editor, and 
it will read almost as another work; and 
such is the difference between the ordinary 
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text of the New Testament and that of 
Lachmann. The difference may be com- 
pared to Spenser modernised, and the same 
poet in his fine archaic garb. Mr. Stanley's 


remark applies equally to the editions of | 


Griesbach, Tischendorff, &c.; which of them 
is preferable is an open question, but 
each of them is immeasurably superior to 
that reissued for a century and more by 
Oxford and Cambridge. Lachmann, taking a 
decisively onward step (and, in the main, 
Tischendorff ) has formed his text solely—so 
far as their fragmentary state admits—from 
the Uncial or most ancient manuscripts 
known. The aristarch of modern classical 
learning, Bentley, had already indicated this 
to be the only method of enucleating the 
original text. It is clear that the more 
recent the manuscripts, the greater the pro- 
bability of their originating errors joy the 
very lapses incident to retranscription. 

The edition of the New Testament, the 
title of which heads these remarks, is a copy 
of the justly celebrated Vatican codex B; 
those books that are wanting therein being 
supplied from the manuscript which is 
generally ranked next to it—the Alex- 
andrian codex A. Buttmann, its editor, who 
had assisted Lachmann in his last edition of 
the sacred volume, became in the course of 
his labours so impressed with the value of 
codex B—whose authority he asserts to be 
superior not only to other manuscripts but 
to all of them collectively—as to be induced 
to publish it unaltered and entire in its 

resent most useful and convenient form. 

he text, then, is that of the Vatican manu- 
script ; to which are subjoined, at the foot of 
each page, the variations from and the 
agreements with it of the respective editions 
of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorff, and 
the Teatus Receptus: and assuredly the 
editor’s estimate of the worth of the codex 
thus literally reproduced seems largely 
sustained by the fact, to which we can speak 
from close examination, that his readings in 
far the greater number of important and 
disputed passages have been adopted by the 
above-named eminent critics, and incorpo- 
rated into their respective editions. The 
volume forms one of the excellent collection 
of Greek and Roman writings in course of 
publication by Teubner, Leipsic, and comes 
equally recommended by its intrinsic merits, 
by the archaic impress which we have 
already remarked is so attractive and so 
important an element in the construction of 
a true text, by its arrangement and neat 
typography, and by its price. It isa student’s 
book, and within a schoolboy’s means— 
giving either for a trifle that which Cardinal 
Mai’s recently published and much bruited 
edition would confine to the public library 
and the shelves of the wealthy. 








The Life and Times of Richard the First, 
Surnamed Coeur de Lion, King of Eng- 
land. By W.E. Aytoun. (William Tegg 
& Co.) 

WE must honestly confess that we see no 

cause for the republication of this work. It 

does not rise above the character of a com- 
mon compilation. The personal history of 

Richard is what Professor Aytoun has more 

especially undertaken to delineate. But he 

has added nothing not perfectly well known 
to the readers of “The Talisman” and 

“Tyanhoe,” to say nothing of Hume and 

Lyttelton. Nor is there sufficient merit in 

the style and execution of the work to com- 

pensate for its want of originality. Were 


it not for the pretensions put forward 
in the preface, we should have supposed 
this volume a contribution to our school- 
room literature, rather than a serious at- 
tempt to fill up a vacuum in history, or 
rectify an historic judgment. We regret to 
use such language of Professor Aytoun, for 
whose abilities and character we have the 
highest respect, and whose poetry we have 
read with delight. But his strength went 
from him when he laid his head in the lap 
of Clio, and we hope that for the future he 
will restrict his devotions to some less 
treacherous mistress. 

On turning to the commencement of the 
first chapter, which happens to be only a 
few lines from the bottom of the page, we 
read : 

‘It is difficult to decide whether the Norman 
conquest, by means of which the system of 
chivalry was introduced into England, was at first 
productive of salutary or of noxious effects.” 

Beginning thus, ab ovo, the Professor led 
us to anticipate an interesting dissertation 
after the manner of Froude or Lord Macau- 
lay, upon the period of transition he refers 
to. But on turning over the page we find 
ourselves at once confronted with the Acces- 
sion of Henry IIL., and the story begins 
without further prelude. After this slight 
shock to our feelings, the narrative goes on 
pretty smoothly. And the account of Henry’s 
discussions with the Church and the origin 
of the quarrel between Richard and _ his 
father is given with succinctness. Richard 
was in his early youth betrothed to Adelais, 
whom, by the bye, Hume calls Alice, 
daughter of Louis the Seventh of France. 
The young Princess was sent over to Eng- 
land, but during the lifetime of Henry II. 
obstacles were continually thrown in the 
way of the marriage. It was this circum- 
stance, combined with Henry’s refusal to 
permit his coronation—an honour at that 
time frequently conferred upon the heir 
apparent—which induced Richard to suspect 
his father of a design to disinherit him in 
favour of his brother John. And when we 
also recollect that the reason why Henry 
deferred the marriage was that he had 
himself seduced his son’s intended bride, we 
require little further excuse for the alleged 
undutifulness of Richard. If instances were 
ever wanting to show the consequences 
of unbridled passions, Henry II. would 
always serve to point the moral. His 
behaviour in this case alienated the affections 
of a brave and generous son, and brought a 
reign, begun so auspiciously, to a shameful 
and sorrowful end; while his connection 
with Rosamond Clifford brought little but 
misery to all parties concerned in it, and 
ultimately had issue in one of the saddest 
stories which the annals of English history 
can furnish. Nor did the consequences of 
Henry’s amour with Adelais terminate with 
his own death. When Richard was fully 
assured of the fact, he naturally refused to 
espouse her. His conduct, though of course 
perfectly justifiable, was regarded as a direct 
insult by Adelais’s brother Philip; now King 
of France. Hence those misunderstandings 
between the two monarchs, which thwarted 
the designs of the crusader, plunged the 
English into confusion, and had no slight in- 
fluence on the detention of Richard in cap- 
tivity by the infamous Leopold of Austria. 

Where, however, we should naturally have 
expected Professor Aytoun to shine is in the 
battle-field. There, at least, we should have 
thought the author of the “Lays” would 
have been:manly, vigorous, and fervid; yet 











even on this favourable ground his good 
genius deserted him. What, for instance 
can be more unworthy the Professor’s intel. 
lect than the following ? 


‘*The first line of the Turks gave way before the 
impetuous charge of the knights, each of whom 
with his lance bore an antagonist from the saddle 
The second squadron opened in like manner to let 
them pass; but then closed up, so that the caya. 
liers were instantly surrounded, shut out from the 
view of their battalion, and forced to contend for 
their lives—eleven against seven thousand. Their 
situation of course precluded all concert, so each 
man drew his sword and addressed himself to the 
nearest of the enemy, who, though astounded at 
their temerity, pressed eagerly forward in the con. 
fident expectation of seizing the persons of Richard 
and the other terrible warriors, of whose prowess 
in many battles they had gained such dear exyp. 
rience. But it was no easy task to unseat the 
English cavaliers. The first who drew near for 
that purpose were struck to the ground, and tram. 
pled under the horses’ hoofs, whilst the blows of 
the sabre and javelin fell harmlessly upon the 
steel-clad knights. Richard, in particular, dis. 
tinguished himself this day, putting forth the 
whole of his gigantic strength, and opening a lane 
wherever he went through the thickest of the 
Saracen array. Once, when the horse of the Earl 
of Leicester was slain, he rescued that gallant 
nobleman from the hands of his assailants, ani 
helped him to a Saracen courser. At another 
time he cut his way into the heart of a squadron 
who were carrying off Raoul de Mauleon in 
triumph, and likewise set him free. In short, 
whatever mortal man could do or dare was dare 
and done by Cceur de Lion; and it is no exagge. 
ration to say, that in this instance the actual 
truth of history far exceeds anything contained in 
the wildest fictions of romance. And here, onthe 
part of the Saracen, we meet with a splendid 
example of that romantic generosity which, to 
those who understand not the ancient chivalrous 
spirit, must appear extrav gant and false. In the 
middle of the engagement, a Turk, leading two 
war-horses, splendidly caparisoned, approached 
Richard, and informed him in the lingua Franca 
that these were a present from his master, Malek- 
al-Adel to the Melech-ric, and that he prayed him 
to make use of them in his extremity. Richard 
thanked the messenger, and, mounting one of 
the chargers, plunged again into the middle of the 
enemy.” 


In other passages we have observed a 
triteness of phraseology, and a low level of 
thought, which have fairly astonished us. 
We ig from the Professor partly in sorrow, 

artly in anger, and partly in amusement. 
We are mortified when we see a man of his 
abilities so careless of his reputation; bui 
we cannot help smiling at the result which 
his carelessness has produced. 








History of the Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By K. O. Miller and Dr. Donaldson. 
(Parker.) 

(Sgconp Notice.) 

Ir will be found extremely interesting, in tle 
study of these volumes, or in the perusal of 
Dr. Donaldson’s chapters (which may be had 
separately), coming after a previous acquaint: 
ance with Miiller, to contrast the German 
and the English stand-points, and to trace, 
for they are distinctly traceable, the influences 
of diverse nationality. It is all the more 
interesting when we remember that Miller, 
on the one hand, was an eminently “practical 

German; and that the clearness and vigour 

of his thoughts were drawn out to their full 

extent by the consciousness that he was to 
appear, and perhaps by the ambition to 
succeed, before an English public. The 

Classical Examiner in the University of 

London is, on the other hand, no stranger 

to the modes of German thought, and wants 
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no sympathy with them, but has been long 
connected with the literary activity of both 
nations alike. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, it is Dr. Donaldson to whom the realist’s 
tone seems proper and fitting, while Miiller 
is still forgetful of his pragmatic readers, and 
still inclined to branch off into inquiries and 
to aspire towards intuitions, which even his 
German learning and his innate sagacity 
would probably have failed of ever attaining 
ina lifetime. In considering the history of 
Attic prose, for instance, he proposed to 
himself to give, not only a view of the general 
character of the prose remains, but of “ their 
relation to the circumstances of the Athenian 
people, to their intellectual energy and 
elasticity, and to the mixture of reason and 
passion which was so conspicuous among 
them.” Compare with this sentence of large, 
and unfortunately, of unfulfilled promise, the 
business-like elimination by Dr. Donaldson 
of a subject intensely interesting in itself, 
almost indispensable to a life-like apprecia- 
tion of the great Attic orator in his merely 
literary character, and yet not absolutely 
necessary to be gone through in a strict and 
scholar-like ‘“ History of Literature” after 
We allude to the political 
character of Demosthenes. The exact words 
are : 

“Tt is our present business to regard this great 
man in his literary rather than his political capa- 
city, but we cannot refrain from recording our 
concurrence in the sentiment so strongly expressed 
by Niebuhr, that Demosthenes was politically a 
saint, that we do not envy the man who judges 
him differently, and that his whole political life, 
and all that concerns his honour as a statesman, 
are without spot or change.” 


One cannot help feeling keenly the interest 
with which the learned Cambridge scholar 
must have entered upon his work. There 
was, in fact, a threefold charm. There was 
the opportunity of vindicating, not only 
English scholarship, but English learning as 
well, by a clear and appreciable result of 
both. There was, next, the opportunity of 
bringing this result into direct, and almost 
necessary, juxtaposition with the German 
work. And, lastly, there was the satisfac- 
tion of showing that the person who should 
achieve all this was educated on the system 
of one of our two great Universities. To 
show that the execution of so comprehensive 
a history has not been wholly faultless,— 
even our pages, confined as they are to a 
merely epideictic style of criticism, might 
carry evidence enough; and a few words will 
be said on this subject below. But in the 
case of a work that extends over eighteen 
centuries, and leads us along an unbroken 
chain of writers that begins with Plato and 
Xenophon, and ends with Chalcondyles, 
Lascaris, and Musurus, to say that perfec- 


tion he ined is t ing | 
anni Teen stunned is $0 tay wothing | that of Pericles, Antiphon, and Thucydides—was 


atall. It is much more to the purpose to 
assure our readers that the history before us 
1s worthy of the first among living English 
philologers ; and to congratulate the public 
on having secured so large and valuable a 


contribution from the pen of a man, whose | 


exceeding literary merits have perhaps been 


the heat of an acrimonious and not very wise 
controversy. 

The division of time, adopted in this his- 
tory of literature, into the epochs of Pre- 
Athenian, Athenian, and Post-Alexandrian 
writers, is undeniably the best of any that 
can be suggested. Dr. Donaldson, however, 
has well reminded the student in his brief 
but admirable concluding remarks, that it 








does not answer to consider the annals of 
Greek thought and expression merely ac 
cording to one principle of , adjustment, 
although that principle may be a more sug- 
gestive one than any other taken singly. 
He has also distinctly pointed out the 
barrenness in interest and in profit of an 
isolated succession of notices, without an 
adequate chain of connection existing in, and 
being readily supplied by, the reader’s own 
mind. 

We are bound to say that his labours have 
been more especially successful in the as- 
sistance afforded throughout with reference 
to this particular requirement. A sounder 
and better principle of connection was never 
applied to this great field of knowledge, nor 
has the ground been ever before turned with 
such thoroughly satisfactory results. The 
book as continued by Dr. Donaldson has all 
the merits of the best German school of 
philology: but it has a tone of masculine 
vigour and an exactness of finish, which 
even that school has rarely, if ever, attained. 
For it is the work, not of a book-maker ez 
rei necessitate, as too many of the continental 
professors become by the mere error of their 
school- and college systems; nor is it the 
work of a man who has regarded knowledge 
only as fuel for his reputation, and ‘‘ammu- 
nition for the discharge of his literary ar- 
tillery.” It is rather the production of one, 
who, coming to all philological labour as to 
a labour of love, has a rational and thorough 
confidence in the capacity of English scholar- 
ship and the soundness of English learning ; 
who believes that if Wolf was, as Niebuhr 
called him, the “hero and eponymus of the 
race of German philologers,” Wolf himself 
was but a literary representative of Bentley, 
of whom K. O. Miller, and Béckh, and 
Herman,and Lachmann, with a host of others, 
declared themselves the disciples; in one 
word, of a man whose intimate knowledge 
of the extent and the circumstances of our 
obligation to German scholarship, has ren- 
dered it impossible that he should ever con- 
found his respect and gratitude with a servile 
or idolatrous regard. 

But nothing can indicate more entirely 
the spirit and ability of the picture which 
has been laid before the classical student, 
than the following masterly summary of 
some of its salient points. The author has 
remarked briefly on the Drama, as embody- 
ing in its glorious creations a juxtaposition 
of the lyric and epic elements; on the epic 
rhapsody ; on the Hesiodic and other didac- 
tic poetry ; and on their representative sub- 
stitutes in the unadorned prose of the earliest 
philosophers, and the Ionic histories of the 
old logographers. He then proceeds : 


‘*But prose became most important when it 
became Attic, and the first period of Attic prose— 


introduced, as we have seen, by iwo parallel, but, 


| in themselves, very different causes—Athenian 


polities and Sicilian sophistry. From the former, 
arose political oratory and political history ; from 
the latter, an artificially cultivated, self-conscious, 
and professional rhetoric, which was not without 


€ | its influence on the dramatic, lyric, and even epic 
partially obscured to general observers, in | 
| orator and the art of the rhetorical sophist were 


poetry of the day. The topics of the political 
combined in Lysias, Iseus, and Isocrates; and the 
middle or mixed style of prose, which was intro- 
duced by Thrasymachus, and elaborated by 
Isocrates, was brought to its greatest perfection 
in the dialogues, in which Plato set forth his own 
speculations by a dramatic imitation of the con- 
versations of Socrates. The technical diction of 
Aristotle was peculiar to himself and the subjects 
of which he treated, and we have but few specimens 





of his more ornate style, in which he approached 
very closely to his master, Plato. By a diligent 
study of Thucydides, by the lessons and example 
of Iseus, and by his own genius, Demosthenes 
brought the political oratory of Athens to its 
culminating point ; and the downfall of Athenian 
freedom was illustrated by no great orators, except 
the brilliant and voluble Demades and the ornate 
Demetrius of Phalerum, who represented the oppo- 
site extremes of improvised fluency and scholastic 
preparation. At this time history became purely 
rhetorical, and Ephorus and Theopompus were 
legitimate products of the teaching of Isocrates. 
The foundation of the collegiate institutions and 
libraries of Alexandria tended more and more to 
substitute book-learning for original genius, and 
to train commentators rather than authors. In 
poetry no less than in prose, in science no less 
than in history, the written lore of former times 
was made the basis of literary labours, rather than 
the imagination of the poet or the inductive specu- 
lations of the philosopher. A new epoch be 
when Polybius, discarding the rhetorical orna- 
ments and book-learning of his immediate prede- 
cessors, undertook to treat history and geography 
on the principles of the Stoics, and on the founda- 
tions of personal experience: and we have seen 
that for many years his pragmatic history was the 
model for writers on similar subjects, even when 
they disparaged his style. Rhetoric, however, still 
kept its ground, and found an important ally in 
grammar. Both together gained a new encourage- 
ment from the domestication of Greek literature 
at Rome ; and in the second century of our era, a 
host of sophists, more numerous than those of the 
fourth century before Christ, had established 
themselves as the ruling class in the republic of 
letters. At the same period, however, oriental 
influences had begun to operate on the speculations 
of the learned Greeks; and neither the solemn 
conscientiousness of the later Stoics, nor the honest 
and free-spoken humour of Lucian, could effectually 
counteract the superstitious enthusiasm or delibe- 
rate and audacious imposture, which found im- 
perial encouragement from Julia Domna at the 
beginning of the third century, and from Julian 
in the middle of the fourth. The concurrence of 
these causes—the predominance of the sophistical 
schools, and the Oriental bias of Neo-Platonism, 
had effected the overthrow of the old classical. 
fabric of literature. And when Christianity be~ 
came predominant, and formally relinquished that 
union with heathen culture, for which Clement of 
Alexandria had so earnestly contended, when the 
schools of Athens were closed, and even the last 
echoes of the old voices had died away in the 
romance of Heliodorus or the epos of Nonnus, 
there was nothing left of Greek literature during 
the remaining eight centuries of its vernacular 
cultivation, except the cadaverous forms and 
galvanic vitality of the Byzantine age.” 

The chapter on Plato is especially valu- 
able from more considerations than one. 
In the first place, the author came with a 
more than ordinarily ample preparation to 
his task, having been the contributor of the 
very able general survey of Plato’s philoso- 
phy, which appeared in the “ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,” in 1840. To this paper a tacit 
reference is supposed throughout the chapter. 
And, in the second place, he has had access 
to the manuscript notes of Lectures on the 
Gorgias, which were delivered in Cambridge 
during part of the year 1854 by the most 
eminent Platonic scholar now living, the 
present Regius Professor of Greek. We 
must, however, confess to some degree of 
disappointment at the way in which Plato’s 
political character has been handled. This 
aspect of the great philosopher is admitted 
on all hands to be one of deep and engrossing 
interest. It forms the great point of con- 
trast between his moral stand-point and that 
of Demosthenes, who is reported by Plutarch 
to have been at one time his pupil. If the 
orator was “ politically a saint,” the great. 
thinker was so far a bad citizen that he 
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utterly disliked and disapproved of the 
Athenian constitution in its theory and its 
practice; and perhaps extended this ascription 
of radical pravity to all existing forms of go- 
vernment without exception. Wiebuhe, who 
was not likely to pass over in silence a point 
which must have had so lively an interest in 
his eyes, has said that “ Plato may have been 
prejudiced against his native city, in its 
constitutional form of government, by the 
warm feelings of his youthful heart; but it 
is not the less true that, if so, he was not a 
good citizen.” Dr. Donaldson has quoted 
this remark, but has hardly given it an ade- 
quate discussion in the two pages and ¢-half 
which are devoted to the subject involved in 
it. What is given is, nevertheless, very in- 
structive. Plato’s renunciation of public 
life is fixed, by a consideration of the dates 
of the Republic and the Gorgias, to some 
period between 395 and 392, that is to say, 
within the first three years after his return 
to Athens from the long retirement con- 
sequent upon the execution of Socrates. 
The above-mentioned dialogues are ably 
characterised in a single sentence, where 
the author remarks, that the Republic 
elaborates the theoretical reconstruction 
of the political fabric, while the Gor- 
gias may be considered as an exposition 
of Plato’s reasons for preferring the contem- 
plative to the active, the philosophical to the 
rhetorical life; in short, as a kind of 
“ Apologia Platonis.” It must be further 
remarked, as a probable explanation of the 
brief space which has been devoted to this 
interesting subject, that the first of Dr. 
Donaldson’s chapters had contained an 
elaborate and vivid description of the aristo- 
cratic tendency in Athenian literature, which 
tendency was probably the underlying cause 
of Plato’s abnegation of active life; litera- 
ture, the type and the product of free demo- 
cratical Athens, thus actually paving the 
way to oligarchy by becoming aristocratic 
and exclusive, or else refusing to participate 
in the duties of citizenship, and consoling 
itself with the building up of imaginary 
systems, in which the philosopher was to be 
wholly predominant. 

One of the gems of the third volume is 
the clear and valuable account given of the 
five great Christian sophists—Gregory of 
Nazianzus, with his brother Cesarius, Basil 
the Great, with his brother Gregory of 
Nyssa, and the immortal Chrysostom. A 
very interesting critique is also given of 
Synesius, and Cyril of Alexandria, two men 
as different in their lives and characters as 
it is possible, perhaps, to be; and who have | 
been drawn, the one in his nobleness and 
manly virtue, the other in his detestable 
despotism and selfishness, by the powerful 
pencil of Mr. Kingsley in his suggestive 
fiction of “Hypatia.” Dr. Donaldson has 
justly called Cyril a “turbulent, odious, and 
worthless man.” 

He has, perhaps, given more than the 
due award of praise to the poems of Gregory 
Nazienzen. He cites them as evidence of 
the elegance of Gregory’s genius, but they 
are equally good proofs of his imbecility of 
real Christian purpose, as well as of his 
deficiency in the higher mental qualities. 
The passage which Gibbon and Milman have 
‘both quoted, and compared with Helena’s 
words, 

“Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sisters’ vows,” &c. 
has been quoted again by Donaldson, and is 
certainly beautiful. But what shall we say 





to an ameebean poem, in which Marriage 


and Virginity plead their cause, and Vir- 
ginity of course prevails ? 

We must now somewhat abruptly leave 
this noble monument of learning and 
scholar-like ability. But we do so earnestly 
hoping that it is but the first fruits of an 
ample “ second harvest” from the sources of 
Dr. Donaldson’s genius and research. 








Philadelphia; or, the Claims of Hwmanity. 
A Plea for Social and Religious Reform. 
By Thomas Foster Barham, M.B., Cantab. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

A pix for social reform put forth during 

a vacation mainly devoted to social science 

ought to be at least a seasonable publication. 

And so far as the time of its appearance is 

concerned the present volume is so. But on 

the score of the contents it might have 
appeared ——, well five years ago, or five 
years hence. he book contains no new 
facts, no practical suggestions of value, 
nothing indeed specially relevant to the 
present time. It labours under the infirmi- 
ties of plethoric sentiment and paralytic 
reasoning, unfortunately but too common in 
books and pamphlets devoted to social 
questions. ‘The very subject which of all 
others requires for its successful treatment 
the largest, healthiest, and most harmonious 

combinations of mental power, has to a 

lamentable extent fallen into the hands of 

the weaker brethren. In reading their pro- 
ductions you soon discover from internal 

evidence that the writer, instead of being a 

man of stout heart and strong head, of large 

experience and varied power, is an amiable 
recluse elaborating some favourite idea far 
away from the noise and bustle of actual 
life. There is a weak one-sided, often 
crotchety, element in the discussion which 
betrays the secret of its origin. The 
writer is too much absorbed with his own 
point of view to estimate fairly even the facts 
within his reach, much less to balance the con- 
flicting claims ofrival theories. The language 
of these writers is as weak and one-sided as 
the thought. It lacks the racy and expres- 
sive element, the masculine strength and 
simplicity of personal experience. It inclines 
to diffuseness and delights in small verbal 
novelties and affectations. The writer of 

a little work on juvenile crime published 

the other day spoke of those who took an 

interest im the subject as “ benevolists.” 

The author of the present volume is a 

“ Philadelphist.” His book is a reflex of the 

title, sincere and well-intentioned in spirit, 

but feeble in substance—little better than 
mere common-place dashed with unconscious 
affectations of thought and style. 
Nevertheless, after reading “ Philadelphia,” 
it is impossible not to respect the author. 
You don’t care for his opinions, but have a 
kindly feeling towards the man. He is 
evidently a person of sympathetic nature, 
simple tastes, and sincerely religious feeling, 
who has made social subjects the occupation 
of his leisure hours. He has a little classical 
knowledge, an immense admiration for the 

Greeks, and is fond of indulging the humour 

of the scholar in a small but genuine way. 

In his study he devotes himself to his 

favourite questions, attempts to survey our 

actual social state, suggests remedies for its 
evils simple as the child’s salt for the bird’s 
tail, and pleases himself with visions of the 
good time coming, when the reign of univer- 
sal philadelphy will be finally ushered in. He 
has evidently, moreover, a practical side to his 
character, a tendency to realise his theories, 





which must, we should fancy, give a touch 
of eccentricity to his daily life and ordina 
conduct. He believes, for example, that fine 
houses, fine furniture, fine clothes, and ny. 
merous servants are among the foremost evils 
of modern society. Like most enthusiasts, 
whose sensibilities are disturbed by the 
social inequalities incident to a high state of 
civilisation, he admires and prefers the 
primitive simplicity of savage life; and he 
seems to have done what few enthy. 
siasts do, carried his convictions into prac. 
tice, at least to a considerable extent, 
He withdrew from the town in which 
he resided, and having got a bit of land, 
built a small cottage, which he and 
his family took possession of, and dis. 
missing all their servants distributed the 
domestic duties among themselves. The 
furniture was simple and _ substantial, in 
harmony with the homely cottage, and the 
new life they were to lead. ‘They lived 
habitually in the kitchen, whose fireplace 
Mr. Barham styles (in rather curious con- 
trast to the simplicity of the life) “ that in. 
violable adyton of Hestia.” The three evils 
of fine houses, fine furniture, and servants, 
were thus got rid of; but the fourth, that 
of dress, still remained, and this was found 
rather more difficult to deal with. Personally, 
Mr. Barham has a strong partiality for the 
simple costume of the ancient Britons. He 
describes clothing as being in a great mea- 
sure an artificial and conventional want; 
stigmatises the prejudice against “ naked 
savages” as unjust; quotes with admiration 
the statement of Tacitus, that the ancient 
Germans “ attained without clothing the 
stature and strength at which the Romans 
so much wondered,” and describes in a spirit 
of almost passionate envy “the wild man, 
who escapes all the plagues of dress ; whose 
limbs enjoy the breezes and the beams of 
heaven; who plunges everywhere at will 
into the refreshing waters; whose journey- 
ings are not encumbered by loads of bag- 
ge; who is comparatively exempt from the 
annoying train of coughs, catarrhs, rheuma- 
tisms, and the manifold other ailments of 
which the delicacy induced by warm clothing 
is the fruitful source.” But in England, as 
in most civilised countries, there are diffi- 
culties in the way of Mr. Barham’s realising 
his ideal in the matter of dress. Strong 
social feeling and immemorial custom, per- 
haps, also, the climate, though of this he 
does not seem disposed to take much account, 
are against him. Nevertheless, he has done 
his best, struggling boldly with the disad- 
vantage of his position. As he cannot adopt 
the British toga, he makes a compromise 1n 
favour of the Caledonian kilt. ‘“ For ordinary 
dress,” says Mr. Barham, “none appears 
more convenient and becoming than a simple 
vest, reaching, like the old Doric khitown, 
or our own brave Highland kilt, nearly to 
the knees, made to open in front, and with 
very short sleeves. That such a dress 1s 
sufficient for comfort in all the milder weather 
of this climate, I can vouch. from my own 
experience. As for the barbaric breeches 
and trousers of all sorts, they are irredeem- 
ably unmanly, cumbersome and disfiguring, 
let budge doctors and prudes of either sex 
say what they will.” While admiring Mr. 
Barham’s courage and consistency, we are 
certainly not disposed to imitate his examp:e, 
especially at this season of the year. Mr. 
Barham’s views on the subject of bathing 
are a natural corollary to his doctrine of 
dress. So far from objecting to the beach 
scenes complained of at Margate and Rams- 
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gate, he regards the practice of public bathing 
as an effective instrument for the moral 
improvement of the nation. Mr. Layard, in 
his travels, records the fact of his having 
yeasoned with a priest on the impropriety of 
the habit which prevailed among some As- 
svrian Christians he visited, of both sexes 
bathing freely together in public and before 
rangers. On this Mr. Barham remarks: 
“he traveller's admonition to the priest ap- 
ear's to me to have been very much misplaced, 
and it is displeasing to see men who ought to 
know better, thus becoming propagators of 
false schemes among simple people. If our 
own coasts and rivers presented everywhere 
eroups of both sexes and all ages bathing 
freely together, it would, in my opinion, 
contribute not merely to the beauty of our 
landscapes, but to the moral purity of our 
people, as well as to their health aud 
pleasure.” ‘ } 

These peculiar views are dwelt upon 
incidentally in several places, and altogether 
occupy @ considerable space, but of course 
the volume is not wholly devoted to their 
exposition. It is not simply a crusade against 
our common routine of dress and decency. 


‘Mr. Barham discusses several important 


economical questions connected with the 
creation and distribution of wealth, and many 
social ones of interest relating to the 
education and domestic life of the people. 
But the discussions are very much vitiated 
bya defective knowledge, and a still more 
defective appreciation of the facts to which 
they refer. The main element in Mr. Bar- 
ham’s book is, as the title indicates, senti- 
ment; next in amount to the sentiment is the 
reasoning, which, though diffuse and thin, 
is tolerably abundant. Last and least of all 
is the element of fact, which is, however, not 
only small in quantity, but poor in quality as 
well, This exactly reverses the true order of 
importance. A great deal of feeling is 
excited and an immense amount of reason- 
ing power, of one sort or other, exerted on 
social questions. Whatis most of all needed 
is more definite knowledge, more detailed 
iformation, more facts, sagaciously collected 
and wisely interpreted by able and expe- 
rienced inquirers. Mr. Barham does not 
contribute one iota towards supplying this 
deficiency. He seems scarcely abreast of 
ordinary readers, indeed, in his knowledge 
of the subject to which his work is mainly 
devoted. His facts and instances are often 
obsolete, antiquated, or erroneous. In the 
third chapter for example, under the head of 
“Distribution of Work,” he discusses the 
question of forced or compulsory labour, and 
after noticing it at great length in its direct 
form of slavery, he dwells upon some 
indirect forms, the chief of which are 
parish apprenticeship, impressment for the 
navy, and climbing as These things are 
obsolete, as Mr. Barham knows, yet he allows 
them to occupy as important a place in his 
discussions as though they were still prevail- 
ing amongst us. Of his radical inability to 
appreciate social facts, which cannot be 
measured accurately by mere statistics, his 
description of the ‘upper classes of a fine 
lady and fine gentleman is sufficient evi- 
dence. These sketches are utterly hack- 
neyed and conventional, with scarcely a 
single trace of real life about them. They 
are such as might be obtained from any 
tenth-rate novel, comedy, or farce. We can 
only notice one point in his description of 
modern daughters of fashion. Mr. Barham, 
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glowing that we are inclined to pause and 
examine whether they are not a little too 
ideal; but, when we reflect in how much of 
the sunshine of nature her brush has been 
dipped, we can no more cavil or carp at the 
dazzling brightness dashed across the can- 
vas, than we can at the startling effects of a 
good Turner picture. Somehow she con- 
trives to give a tone of genuine natural sim- 
plicity to the most florid of her descriptions, 
and thus invests them with a charm pecu- 
larly her own. We will not attempt to 
analyse the means by which this unusual 
little feat has been executed: but there 
it is. What is the use of attempting to 
investigate the little recondite mysteries of 
tact and taste, with which a Frenchwoman 
contrives to throw an air of simplicity over 
her attire, even when decked out in the most 
elaborate toilette formed of the most costly 
materials? We suppose it is especially a 
woman’s secret. 

Occasionally the authoress seems to be 
carried away in the spirit from the “Two 
Sicilies” by varied reminiscences. Sud- 
denly, when we least expect it, she transports 
us abruptly from the pleasant scenes in 
which we are wandering to other regions. 
We thus find ourselves unexpectedly in 
Rome or Florence, or Venice or Milan, till 
for a while we scarcely know where we are, 
or by what bewildering process we have 
been wafted, like Kamaralzaman, from ‘Bag- 
daa to Bassora. We fancied we were or. the 
heights of Sorrento, or in the Villa Reale 
of Naples; yet on looking round we find our- 
selves on Monte Pincio, or in a gondola 


upon a Venetian canal, or even in Hyde 
Park, or Cornhill, or some English village. 
These rapid transitions are a little startling 
and unsatisfactory at first; but we get 


used to them after we have been once or 
twice already forewarned; and when it be- 
comes clear that this Diable Boiteux diver- 
sion is only used to show us some striking 
pendant or startling contrast in exemplifica- 
tion or in explanation of the picture we have 
had just previously before our eyes, we not 
only pardon our authoress for dragging us 
off upon such apparently capricious excur- 
sions, but even thank her for this pleasant 
Arabian Nights’ method of illustrating an 
observation or drawing a deduction. 
Peculiar as is the charm of freshness which 
Miss Kavanagh has contrived to bestow 
upon the well-known pictures she repaints 
among scenes so often visited, it is in her 
remarks upon the manners, feelings, and 
social condition in general of Italians of all 
classes that the principal points of novelty in 
her volumes will probably be found. The 
authoress seems to have lived for some 
months at Sorrento, to have mixed with all 
conditions of people, and to have identified 
herself, as far as was possible, with the 
habits of the country. By a sojourn of 
some length of time in a small town, she 
has emancipated herself from the common 
routine of life in frequented capitals, and 
gathered materials of less common stuff 
than usual, which she has worked into 
pleasant new shapes with a great deal of 
ingenuity. It is natural to suppose, that 
by thus mixing more or less intimately with 
the inhabitants of a pet place of residence, 
the lady would be imbued with prepos- 
session in their favour. But whatever tinge 
of partiality there may be in her remarks 
pe se their social status, we must admit that 
she appears to be on the whole unprejudiced 
in her judgments. She has a‘fectionate and 
pleasant words for those who have received 





and served her well. She is even tolerant of 
their faults and weaknesses. But she does 
not blind herself to their deficiencies ; and, 
when occasion requires, even on subjects 
which touch her feelings nearly as an 
Irish Catholic, she can be stringent in her 
denunciation of evil. Ifa kindly spirit of 
toleration be the prominent tint, she can, 
when necessary, be severely true. 

Of the character of the middle and lower 
classes, the authoress says it is diffi- 
cult to speak. But she does speak of it, 
and with clear appreciation. “Their vices 
are known at once,” she tells us. “They 
cheat, they lie, they flatter, and all most 
impudently. To know their virtues one 
must live among them. Intemper- 
ance is rare, abstemiousness habitual. When 
people drink water, and make a hearty meal 
on a melon that costs a penny, and when, 
what is more wonderful, they work hard and 
live to ninety on such diet, it is not sur- 
prising that starvation should be unknown. 
. . . Their sobriety is proverbial. They 
get less credit for their industry, which is 
amazing. There must be a wonderful virtue 
in the constant repetition of an untruth, or 
Italian laziness would not have become a 
shameless by-word, shameless and most 
untrue.” The authoress then expatiates upon 
the many proofs of Italian industry, and 
attributes the decline of trade in Italy to the 
greater energy and enterprise of the north, 
and to the political changes and divisions of 
the country; and she sums up with the words, 
“ Where an Italian has a chance of earning, 
he works with the hardest will I ever saw.” 
But the retrograde movement of Italy in all 
commercial respects, she might have attri- 
buted also in great part to that “rooted 
horror of innovation,” which she describes 
elsewhere, to that half pious, half obstinate 
persistence to do exactly as their fathers 
have done before them, and to let what they 
call well alone, to their ignorant rejection 
of all machinery and modern inventions, and 
their abidance by custom, “that sanctifier 
of every abuse.” Indeed, she admits that 
“a just judgment visits their obstinate 
ignorance.” 

In speaking of the practical charity towards 
each other, the fervid religion and the pious 
resignation to the will of the Almighty, so 
prominent among the Southern Italians, 
Miss Kavanagh goes on to say, “These are 
virtues which are not seen at once by per- 
sons who are quick to discover Italian dirt, 
which is undeniable, and prompt to rail at 
Italian dishonesty, which is, indeed, a great 
deal too common.” The Sorrentini, whom 
she has had opportunities of observing, 
“bear a very fair name,” she says. ‘“ There 
is plenty of pilfering, but robbery is rare; 
housebreaking is almost unknown. ; 
However common mercenary murders may 
be in Naples, they are unheard of here. 
The temper too is better; the knife is rarely 
or never used. The people are good-hu- 
moured, and incapable, it seemed to me, of 
bitterness or hate. They have the easy 
manners and the freedom from all vulgarity 
which seem the privilege of the Italian race. 
But their chief characteristic, from the be- 
ginning to the end, from the first to the last, 
from the prince to the peasant, is to be 
natural. Give them every vice, they will 
still preserve that virtue. For virtue it 
surely is, one which does not seem to be 
sufficiently appreciated in the Italians, yet 
which is visible enough to unprejudiced ob- 
servers.” On this canvas the authoress 
embroiders, as is her wont, much episodical 





remark upon the truth of naturalness 
which has the merit, at least, of sensible 
and pithy application. “ May not we our. 
selves,’ she asks, “be very true in our yea 
and nay, and false in our assumptions of po- 
sition, money, and influence?” “Ts not, 
life of show and pretence hg J practised by 
men and women who would be horrified at 
being caught in alie? ” “ We donot choose to 
see,” she remarks, “ that these same men and 
women” (the Italians of all classes) “are jp. 
genuous and true in a hundred things, in 
which we are false and hollow.” “ All untruths 
are bad,” she adds, “ acted or spoken ; but the 
acted untruth has a meanness and a continn. 
ousnessfrom which that spoken isfree.” This 
argumentum ad hominem and (begging our 
kids aca pardon) ad foeminam likewise, 
in palliation of one of the most prominent 
failings of the Italians, may be taken as 
characteristic specimen of the home-thrusts 
which the authoress occasionally gives, and 
which it may be found difficult to parry. 

Her pleading for toleration with “ Italian 
ignorance” is less well conducted, although 
ably conceived. She accounts for the back. 
ward state of Italy, compared with the more 
civilised countries of Europe ; but her reasons 
why such a state of a exists are no 
palliation of that state. “The middle ages 
are still strong in Italy,” she says; “her 
nineteenth century is yet in the womb of 
time. She has still the crimes, the vices, 
and the virtues of an era which we buried 
long ago.... The great faith united to 
passions that lead to great excesses, the 
naiveté of speech and manners, the profound 
ignorance of history, geography, and all 
that goes beyond the narrowest circle, the 
scarcity of books, and the scantiness of 
literary knowledge, and many features which 
I cannot enumerate, all belong to past ages, 
and show us not merely what Italy is, but 
in a great measure what our ancestors have 
been.” This, surely, is but an admission, 
not an excuse. The authoress is too clear- 
sighted not to recognise that “ ignorance is 
deep in Italy, and doubly deep in the 
Southern States; it embraces everything— 
ancient knowledge, modern inventions— 
and it displays itself in a form that is both 
painful and amusing.” We will admit that 
there is much force in some observations 
which follow close upon the above. “But 
this ignorance, though lamentable, must not 
be confounded with the ignorance of countries 
of a higher civilisation than poor, fallen, 
oppressed Italy. Is there in all Italy a 
child, not an idiot, who has never heard 
that there is a God?—such a child as every 
one has heard of at home, as I for one have 
spoken with?” But these remarks have 
only the force of recrimination, not of 
argument. In this case, her advice that we 
should take the beam out of our own eye 
before we trouble ourselves with the mote in 
our neighbour’s, goes no way to clear the 
Italians from the slur upon their name. It 
is an expostulation to ourselves, not their 
extenuation. Nor do we find that comfort 
which the authoress appears herself to derive 
from her remark, “ This ignorance—intel- 
lectual, not Pagan—is the happiness and the 
bane of the Southern States: it keeps the 
people what they are, and makes them happy 
as they are.” ~ 

The same sort of “let well alone © argt- 
ment, which Miss Kavanagh seems to have 
imbibed from the Italians themselves, per- 
vades her remarks upon their political 
position. “ Political rights,” she says, “are 
to them words devoid of meaning ' 
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let food be cheap and holydays frequent, 
they ask for no more.” “This is a low 
state of feeling,” she admits. “But why 
censure this people?” she asks. “Social 
freedom compensates for the absence of 
political liberty.” “The peasant can take 
his gun and go out for a day’s shooting as 
well as the Prince. No haggard poacher 
haunts the recesses of the mountains, and 
ends by helping to fill the ranks of the 
galley-slaves. ‘The beggar sits in the sun 
nnmolested by the polizia ; he kneels in the 
church by the side of the daintiest lady, 
unawed by pews, beadles, and respectability. 
When he wants food, he goes to the gates of 
the convent, and receives it without the fear 
of being captured and locked up in the 
monk’s cell.” ‘They (the poor) are wretched 
and degraded, it is true,” she says further on ; 
“for poverty is wretched and degrading all 
the world over. But it should never be 
forgotten that they are not in this land of 
despotism what they would be in lands of 
liberty and civilisation, the lepers of society, 
nay—if one may judge by the laws made 
against them—its born enemies.” But this 
“let well alone” line of reasoning develops 
a very questionable philosophy: and the 
‘ argument ad patriam is again only one of 
recrimination. Painfully contrasting with 
this is the remark of the authoress, on 
witnessing a distressing scene within the 
walls of Pompeii. An Italian gentleman 
canes his unfortunate vettwrino for some 
trifling deception: and her own guide 
remarks with a frown, “ Gentlemen wonder 
when they get a stab of the knife now and 
then.” “There was a whole social system in 
the words,” she observes. “The insolent 
cane on the side of strength—the perfidious 
revengefu! knife on the side of the weak.” Nor 
is there any evidence in favour of the “let 
well alone” system in another remark 
(Vol. II. p. 37), “I had seen too much of the 
extraordinary things in the way of privation, 
suffering, and endurance to which Italians 
are used, to doubt or combat the assertion” 
—the assertion alluded to having been “ that 
they ave used to it!” 

More directly to the purpose are her 
remarks upon the “practical difference” 
between the “Italian houses, in which the poor 
are received and relieved,’ and English 
workhouses. She instances the Pia Casa 
d'Industria in Milan, “ founded on the prin- 
ciple that the poor must not beg.” “ If they 
are able to work, but are out of employ, it 
finds them and their families in work, either 
in their own houses or on the premises of 
this large establishment: if they are unable 
to work through ill health, it relieves and 
assists them at home; but in either case the 
liberty of the poor is respected. They sleep 
out or in the house; they take their meals 
where they please; above all, they remain 
and live together. No bitter division of 
home ties reminds them that the rich may 
have affections, but that the poor must have 
no feelings.” 

‘Of the social state of the inferior Neapoli- 
tan nobility Miss Kavanagh conveys much 
fresh and amusing information; she has 
many a genial anecdote to tell, but always in 
that good and kindly spirit which pervades 
all her judgments respecting the foreigner. 
For the enjoyment of their peculiar hearti- 
ness and brightness we must refer to the 
work itself. of the priesthood she has much 
unusual good to say. The number of those 
who are “ contented with leading quiet, in- 
dolent lives, that can satisfy neither God 
ner the world, is comparatively limited,” 





she tells us. And thereupon she makes | 
a remark upon the clergy in the “ Two | 
Sicilies,” which to us is new. “ Amongst 
the priests and the monks of this king- 
dom,” she says, “there is but one groan | 
against the bondage in which govern- | 
ment keeps them ; and, to the honour of the | 
whole body be it said, the pious, the indiffer- | 
ent, the good, the idle even, all unite in | 
hating a policy that would deprive them of | 
the noblest right of the priesthood—to teach | 
and to know.” The general idea connected 
with the Neapolitan clergy is, that they are 
the creatures as well as the favoured of the 
King. But this idea Miss Kavanagh at 
once overthrows by this sturdy assertion. 
Upon politics our authoress touches but 
lightly; but upon the curse and eternal 
worry of that plague of all rigorous and 
despotic governments—the police—it is im- 
possible that the very accidents of travel 
should not compel her to say much. Of 
the four proverbial “P.’s” so character- 
istic of Naples, “ Polizia, Padri, Pulcinella, 
Pulci,” the Polizia comes foremost in rank. 
Of its ignorance and insolence we have many 
an incidental anecdote in these volumes— 
none more striking, however, than that 
which refers to the persecution of a priest 
for having in his possession a book, illus- 
trated with the portrait of a man with a 
beard, when he ought to have known that 
“beards are Republican and forbidden.” 
Gladly would we have extracted some of 
the bright pictures which Miss Kavanagh 
has painted like a true and unaffected lover 
of nature: but for extracts we have no 
space. We can but refer to her views of 
Sorrento, her Capri scenery, her road from 
Castelamare to Naples, her sketches in 
Neapolitan streets, and her gorgeous pano- 
ramaof Palermo. Often painted as have been 
these pictures, they have somehow a new 
charm about them from Miss Kavanagh’s 
pencil, which makes us see them under an 
aspect in which we never exactly saw them 
before. This remark may be especially made 
as regards Pestum and Pompeii, over both 
of which, we should have thought, no new 
combination of lights or shades could have 
been shed so as to give them the freshness 
of novelty. KHven in the Roman forum our 
authoress found antiquities—the real and 
genuine antiquities, she says — generally 
unrecorded, of the “half-naked peasant boy, 
who crosses his bare legs, and leans against 
a tree, with the look and attitude of the 
graceful Faun in the Capitol, and the brown 
girl who binds her hair and pins up her 
skirt at the sides like a Grecian Virgin.” 








Punch’s Pocket Book for 1859. (Punch Office, 
Fleet Street.) 
Mr. Puncu appears with his usual annual 
reminder that a new year is at hand. The 
inexhaustible fancy of John Leech has struck 
out a very novel idea for the coloured 
engraving. It has occurred to a very distin- 
guished party, among whom we need hardly 
say are the most charming of young ladies, 
attired from the very last number of Le 
Follet (there are never what a late statesman 
used to call Anacreonisms in Mr. Leech’s 
social sketches), to hold a pic-nic, which 
shall be independent of weather, at which no 
insects, cattle, or other intruders shall 
“assist,” and at which there shall be no 
disappointment arising from any article— 
champagne, cayenne, corkscrew, or carving- 
knife—being forgotten. In the execution of 





this idea,'a couple of handsome drawing- 


rooms have been denuded of most of their 
furniture, and a green carpet is left to repre- 
sent the turf. The pic-nic is in fact held in 
the town-house of Paterfamilias. But there 
must be accessories, and in a highly laudable 
imitation of the mode in which, in Shak- 
spere’s time, scenery was presented to the 
imagination, sundry of the articles belonging 
to the room are made to represent the 
objects round which picnickians love to 
gather. The chandelier, shrouded in brown 
holland, is duly labelled as a beautiful beech 
tree, the upturned table makes a ruined 
abbey, and the back drawing-room itself 
being supposed to be a shady grove, and 
used as such by two brace of lovers, who 
have confidences to exchange. The rest of 
the party are spread about in delightful 
groups, and all that Messrs. Fortnum and 
Mason can do towards promoting enjoyment 
is spread about also. The young ladies 
appear delighted with the invention, and the 
young gentlemen evidently agree with their 
partners, while Paterfamilias himself, with 
that protuberance of waistcoat that bespeaks 
a good and an honest man, avows to a friend 
that he considers the new plan a great 
improvement upon the old one. We shall 
not be surprised to hear that Mr. Leech’s 
hint has been extensively taken, such a 
pic-nic as he delineates, being, as the 
Crystal Palace is so properly advertised to 
be, a scene of “instruction and recreation, 


wet or dry.” 


Mr. Tenniel’s designs, illustrative of the 
“useful information department,” have a 
classical character, and Greek and Roman 
costumes add a quaintness to the ludicrous 
images. Lord Derby, Mr. Disraeli, and Lord 
John Russell are chidden by Minerva with a 
terrible rod in her hand; the second-named 
gentleman declaims, as Demosthenes, to the 
sea, whose waves offer the strangest faces ; 
the army and navy are led respectively by 
Mars and Neptune ; the harpies of law hunt 
a victim as the Furies hunted Orestes; 
John Bull is chained,. like Prometheus, to 
a rock, and the vulture of taxation tears out, 
if not his liver, “that by which he lives;” 
and sundry other mythological and anti- 
quarian traditions, though mercilessly im- 
pressed into the service of fun, serve with 
the good will of volunteers. 

Mr. Leech, in the capital coloured en- 
graving, and in some smaller ones, illus- 
trating the letter-press, and Mr. Tenniel in 
the quaint and admirably drawn series we 
have just mentioned, are fully up to the high 
mark of excellence each has attained in his 
own department. 


The literary contents of the little annual 
open with some adaptations from the poet 
who has suddenly come into fashion again. 
Thus does Mr. Punch translate the universal 
Donec gratus eram, on which Lord Derby, 
Lord Ravensworth, and Mr. Gladstone have 
been trying their powers. “Horace for 
Ladies ” thus renders 

* Carm. III. 9.—Donee gratus eram. 
*Caprain CuartEs. Miss Rosa. 


‘* Captain. When you looked at me, Rosa, with love in 
each glance, 
And grudged to all others your waist for the dance, 
I was almost as happy, I’m willing to state, 
As a king on a throne, or a boy on a gate. 


** Rosa. When I thought you were faithful and constant 


to me, 
Nor the charms of Miss Fanny Maltravers could see, 
From morning to night, Charles, I give you my word, 
I was merry and blithe as that dear little bird. 
“ Captain, Well, I own that I’m now Miss Maltravers’s 
slave, 
She has such a sweet temper, knows how to behave, 
With a touch like Miss Goddard’s she rattles the keys, 
And to please her I’d throw my best horse on his knees. 
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“ Rosa, And I, sir, can have my flirtations like you, 
Mr. Calvin, our curate, has eyes of deep blue, 
His whispers are gentle, his whiskers are trim, 
And I’d give up a ball for an evening with him. 

** Captain. But supposing things altered,—they shall 

, that’s poz, 
And as Wright would observe, as they used for to was, 
And I dropped Miss Maltravers, touch, temper, and all, 
Would 7 footman say, always, ‘At Home,’ when I 
c 


** Rosa, Though to give up good, handsome John 
Calvin’s a loss, 3 
For you ’re rather plain, and a flirt, and so cross, 
Tt would fill foolish Rosa’s still fond heart with joy, p 
If you kissed her once more, and became a good boy.’ 
And this is the Punch version of an 
ejually celebrated composition : 


“Caro. I, 31. 
Quid dedicatum poscit? 
** When theactive Club-waiter removes soup and fish, 
And pops the champagne, and I drink with a Wish, 
What goes up, as the —_ goes down ? 
Do I wish Rothschild’s riches, all piled up in lots, 
Or horses for Doncaster, trained at John Scott’s, 
Or the pick of Cowes harbour, the queen of the yachts? 
I’m not such a Nass, Bessy Brown. 


“fT don’t ask a moor, for the slaughter of grouse, 

I don’t ask a seat, for the boring the House, 

Nor covet a Gladstone’s renown ; 

I don’t want a stake in the country, my dear, 

(Though I like one intown, with good oyster-sauce near,) 

And I’d not give a farthing to shoot, spout, or steer, 

Bother votes, floats, and boats, Bessy Brown. 

** But I wine with a wish, and I wish with a whine, 
atan ancient and fish-like old uncle of mine, 

With decentish dust would come down. 
Which means—a snug house, and nice dinners to munch, 
Occasional paté and Chablis for lunch, 
A study for smoking, and writing for Punch ;— 

By the way, too, a wife, Bessy Brown.” 

The following appalling tale, entitled 
“Shopping,” will send a shudder to many a 
married bosom : 

“SHOPPING. 
“4 TALE OF SWAN AND EDGAR’S, 

“*¢T will never marry Mr. Youngscrew, be- 
cause he is rich as Croesus,’ said Julia Gushing- 
ton, bursting into tears. 

**¢ You shall never marry Captain Montgomery ; 
because he is poor as Job,’ said old Gushington, 
bursting out of the room as Mrs. Major Manager 
entered it. 

‘**Good gracious, Julia, what is the matter,’ 
said Mrs. M. ‘Why your eyes are as red as 
ferrets, and you'll burst the buttons off your 
polka if you sigh so desperately.’ 

*¢ And Julia told her all, ‘how she loved a bold 
dragoon, with his saddle, bridle, long sword,’ and 
little more than his pay, how her father refused to 
have him for a son-in-law, and how Mr. Young- 
screw, a stingy, gingery, bandy-legged booby had 
proposed and been accepted by old Mr. Gushing- 
ton. The case seemed desperate to Julia—not so 
to Mrs. Major Manager. 

‘«*My dear,’ said the old campaigner, ‘dry 
your eyes and leave all to me. Dress yourself as 
becomingly as you can, receive Mr. Youngscrew 
= nods and becks, and wreathed smiles, and 
then —— 

“*Then what?’ exclaimed Julia, opening her 
beautiful blue eyes to their utmost. 

“¢ And then we'll take him out a shopping. 
My nieces Arabella, Emma, and Clara are going, 
as you know, to join their brother in India, and I 
have promised them part of their outfit. You shall 
buy all under my direction.’ 

‘** But what has that to do with my marrying 
Charley—I mean Captain Montgomery.’ 

“Oh! it’s at Charley, is it?’ thought Mrs. 
M., ‘then there is no time to lose. There’s a 
knock at the door, and there is Mr. Youngscrew 
and his brougham. Do as I tell you and trust to 
my experience.’ 

‘‘Julia, like a good girl as she was, obeyed her 
knowing old friend, and presently appeared look- 
ing more beautiful than any lady in the Book of 
Fashions. Youngserew (who, by the bye, was 
quite as i re as Julia had painted him) 
stood agape with admiration, and actually per- 
spired with eestacy when the ladies solicited his 
company to Swan and Edgar’s. The clock struck 
One as they entered that paradise of women. Mr. 
Y. would have retired, but the ladies knew he had 
taste, and desired the benefit of it. They were 


soon seated, and the solemnity began. Dress 
after dress was opened, discussed, and rejected. 
With a patience worthy of the cause, did the 
| highly respectable young-curate-looking gentle- 
man behind the counter seek to satisfy his fas- 
tidious customers, and at length succeeded. 

‘‘Mr. Youngscrew thought the price (he said so 
| days afterwards) a stiff’un. The ladies scarcely 

had made it a question. 
‘¢Then the trimmings. 
“Twenty yards of ribbon at two shillings a 
yard ! 
| **Mr. Y. couldn't understand for what it was 
| wanted. 
|  **Sixty yards of braid at one shilling a yard ! 
| Mr. Y. began a sum in mental arithmetic ! 
| ‘*Twelve yards of lining at sixteen pence a 
| yard ! 

**Good gracious! Could she have got as much 
as that about her as there she sat upon the chair 
before him? If so, how much of that glorious 
heap was Swan and Edgar, and how much Julia 
Gushington ? 





each ! 

‘* By jingo! She had twenty four on her dress 
at that moment, for Youngscrew began to count 
them. 

‘*Skeins of silk! sewing cotton!! gimp!!! 


‘*Youngscrew became mute asa fish. He felt 
inclined to scream when the curate asked, ‘if that 
was all to day?’ ‘All’ Mr. Y. should think 
so—and did. 

‘The clock struck four as the trio left the 
shop. Mr. Youngscrew, pale as white sarsenet at 
the scene he had witnessed, the ladies radiant 
with the consciousness of having fulfilled so far 
their woman’s mission. 

‘**We shall see you again to-morrow ?’ said 
Julia to her admirer, with one of her very sweetest 
smiles, ‘at eleven?’ 

‘* Mr. Youngscrew, who stuttered slightly, could 
only bow his rapture and depart. 

“¢ «Dose number one,’ said Mrs. Major Manager ; 
‘we will make Emma’s purchase to-morrow, the 
day after that Clara’s; the next day you shall 
make me a present of a mantle, and possibly you 
do want something for yourself, eh dear ?’ 

‘*Of course she did—whoever knew a girl of 
twenty who did not ? 

‘‘Mr. Youngscrew went to bed that night, but 
not to sleep. Mental arithmetic again engaged 
his attention for many hours, and when he did 
doze, it was to dream of ready-reckoners and 
demons in white chokers. 

‘Need we dwell over our story? No. 

‘*Day by day, as proposed by the artful Ma- 
joress, did she submit Youngscrew to the torture, 
until he looked upon Swan and Edgar’s as a 
fashionable Inquisition. Each night he slept less. 
Each morning he rose with more bile in his face 
and less love in his heart for Julia Gushington. 

“The present of the mantle to Mrs. M. M. 
brought on a crisis. 

‘‘Mr. Y. repudiated his engagement and fled to 
France. Old G. threatened him with an action 
for breach of promise, and compromised_ for 
£10,000, with which he —— his son-in-law, 
the captain, on the day of his wedding.” 


The following poem contains suggestions 
which may be welcome to housekeepers, 
especially in London and Margate :— 


**PEACE ON THE PILLOW: OR, MRS. DURDEN’S 
EUREKA. 
“Oh! Mrs. Jones, a nod and wink is to a blind horse 
hint enough, 
The sayin’ is; what do you think P—now let me put you 
up to snuff. 
Which is a powder to destroy all sorts of nasty crawling 


things, 

That pisons all a body’s joy and comfort with the bites 
and stings. 

“What is it called? Insecticide, suppose you speaks it 
as you read, 

But as the word is Frenchified you ought to say Insecti- 
seed ; 

In —— it’s none the wuss for that—his due give Monsu 


ope, ol 
babs ecticide Vicat; pronounced Insectiseed 
eecau, 





‘¢‘Twenty four enamel buttons at two shillings’ 





“You well may say Insectiseed, because, like seed, ’tis to 


be sowed, 
About the sheets in case of need, or in among your linen 


blowed. 

In chinks and crannies where they bides : a little bellows 
which you use, 

And, puff puff puff! about their sides the ribbles ferrets 
and pursues. 7 

It don’t destroy the things right out, as you will witness 
if 7 try, 

They kicks and sprawls some while about, and takes g 
goodish time to die; 

And sarve o- plaguy divils right, tormentin’ of ourselyeg 
so cruel, 

But no more people they won’t bite; all them you’ye 
puffed has got their gruel. 

“Do what you will, wash, scrub, and clean, your beds you 
never can keep free, 

For they creeps under, in, between, in places where no 
eyes can see. 

Some person brings ’em in some day—there is no avoidin” 
where they roam— 

And blessed is all them, I say, that has their washin’ done 
at home. 

‘** The washerwomen won’t—I grieve to say it—take suf. 
ficient pains ; 

Because, I raly do believe, the times has turned most 
people’s brains. 

What with your Telegriffs and steam, and Photagrims, as 
one may say, 

All sorts of new inventions seem to spring up almost 
every day, 

“ Of which I looks upon this here Insectiseed as far the 


St, 
To rid our beds and keep ’em clear of that there nasty 
filthy pest. 
It’s got no smell, don’t do no harm, puffed over blankeis, 
sheets, and rugs, 
And acts like what I call a charm to kill—ah, drat ’em!~ 
there! the Bugs.” 


Then there is some advice to the visitor: 


“THE RIGHT OF VISITATION, 
As construed by a Lady, of women Square, who knows 
nothing whatever about Politics: 

‘No lady, or gentleman, should think of pay- 
ing a visit early in the morning, as the chances 
are the ladies are not up, or scarcely recovered 
from the fatigues of the previous evening, or too 
unnerved to be visible. N.B. None but trades- 
men call the first thing in the morning. 

‘*Tf a lady leaves her card upon you, then you 
have a right to leave a card upon her, but not 
before. 

“*Tf the young ladies, whom you are visiting, 
should have their bonnets on, your good: sense 
should tell you not to stop two or three hours, as 
you should conclude that, being dressed, they are 
naturally anxious to go out. 

“*If you are accidentally shown into a wrong 
room, good manners should teach you not to take 
any notice of any articles of wearing apparel that 
may be scattered about the place, for the indus- 
trious purpose of being mended. 

‘*Tf there is a smell of roast mutton steaming 
through the house at two or three o'clock, you 
should believe the eet Gran that is made to 
you by the mamma that it is a hot luncheon, and 
not jump to the conclusion that the family are 
dining at that vulgar hour. 

“If you call and find the young lady of the 
house busily engaged in talking earnestly to a 
handsome gentleman in the conservatory, oF 
whispering lowly in a recess, or looking con- 
fidentially out of window together, you should 
take the hint, and rightly consider that you are 
de trop by retiring as speedily as possible. 

“Tf you have the right of visiting, you should 
tutor yourself to believe what the servant tells 
you, and not put suspicious constructions upon 
nis answers by secretly believing that the family 
is in when he flatly tells you that they are all 
‘out.’ 

“If you are always denied admission, your 
amour propre, however flattering it may be, should 
not blind you to the fact, that it is highly pro- 
bable that you may not be an especial favourite 
with the fair inmates of that establishment, and 
you should refrain, in delicacy to them, as well as 
out of respect to yourself, from calling there 
again. You are not justified in carrying the 
tight of visitation to the extent of a persecution. 

‘*Tf there are children in the room, politeness 
should prompt you (be you bachelor, or not) to 
take some little notice of them. a 

“Tf you will call some five or ten minutes 
before the dinner hour, you have no right to take 
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itas an affront, because you are not invited to 
remain and partake of it.” 

Having offered these extracts, we consign 
“the” Pocket Book, as Mr. Punch proudly 
terms it, to his friends the public, merely 
adding that there are, of course, numerous 
other articles in the same style and spirit, 
and that both in its literary and artistic fea- 
tures the annual is one of the best which 
Mr. Punch has been pleased to issue. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Ethel Beranger: A Novel. By Caroline Giffard 
Phillipson, Authoress of ‘‘ Lonely Hours,” 
“Eya,” &c. Two Volumes. (Newby.) 

HoracE WALPOLE recommending a new book, 

told his friend that he might safely put it into 

the hands of his daughters without pasting down 
the leaves. We. dare say the authoress of ‘‘ Lonely 

Hours,” ‘‘ Eva,” &c., will be a little horrified to 

hear that we have felt the necessity of pastin 

down one leaf of her novel before we coul 

approach the body of the work in a calm and dis- 
passionate frame of mind. If we are indignantly 
asked, ‘‘ What leaf?” we reply in all humility, ‘“The 
leaf opposite the title page, the frontispiece, in fact.” 

Poor old Miss Dynevor, whom we meet at Geneva in 

the course of the story, was the authoress of ‘‘ two 

or three books that had, owing to the mysterious 
agency of some secret friends, been well received 
in the literary world, whose favowrs, though 
very often wanting to real merit, are occasionally 
accorded to rank, fashion, or influence, when 
really undeserved.” We trust this terrific hit at 

“the literary world,” through the medium of 

poor Miss Dynevor, has nothing to do with the 

experience of ‘‘ Eva,” or with the fate of ‘‘ Lonely 

Hours ;” and that whatever favours may have 

been ‘‘ accorded to” these poems (which we regret 

to say we have not enjoyed the advantage of 
perusing) were accorded to real merit, and not to 
any mysterious agency. The ‘‘authoress of Eva” 
disdains the employment of mysterious agencies, 
no doubt, and scorns the secret friends of rank, 
fashion, or influence, but she flings down a 
frontispiece into the critical arena, and challenges 
all reviewers to pick it up without a flutter if they 
can. ‘‘Look for a moment at that ethereal 
face with its vaporous expression and pensive 
outline, the delicate arch of the eyebrow and the 
drooping shadow of the lash, the dainty scorn of 
the lip, and the pretty discontent of the nostril ; 
not to speak of the rich abundance of the sunny 
auburn hair, and the finished negligence of the 
coiffure, or of the delicious mystery of the nebulous 
peignoir, in which all that is left to the imagination 
is suggested by a few curvettings of the artist’s 
gg Look at the ‘authoress of Eva,’ as she 
iyes, and review her novel calmly and critically if 
you can.” Were these volumes printed for private 
circulation among the many friends and admirers 
of the poetess, the portrait would be a graceful 
and oe souvenir, but while for the 
general novel-reading public it will possess no 

particular signification, to the reviewer it is a 

challenge which for our own part we are ungallant 

enough to decline. Not only do we decline, we 
protest against it as a dangerous innovation, which 
in the interest of critical impartiality and of 
authoresses in general, many of whom may 
win be (like poor old Miss Dynevor) less 
avoured by nature than by ‘‘the literary world,” 
and incapable of sustaining comparisons in what 
we may call ‘‘the portrait world.’ 

We, therefore, with a respectful but decided 

— take the liberty to paste over the 

Tontispiece to ‘‘ Ethel Beranger,” and to wrap our- 

Selves up in the incorruptible virtue of impersonal 

criticism. Had we the honour and the happiness 

to be acquainted with the ‘“authoress of Eva” in 
rivate life, we should never undertake to review 
er book, and we cannot permit the fascinations 
of a portrait to enervate our judgment by a mute 
appeal to our weakness ofheart. The ‘‘authoress 
of Eva” will observe that one of the many evil 
effects of her frontispiece is that though, after a 





short and sharp seizure of involuntary admiration, 
we paste down the leaf, we nevertheless have so 
much to say about it, that we have very little 
space left for a notice of the novel’ itself. 

We have no disposition to be unnecessarily 
exacting in our estimate of a novel which is neither 
better nor worse than dozens of the same order, 
and is probably a source of admiring gratification to 
a large circle of private friends. Ethel Beranger, 
after suffering under the tyranny of a cruel father 
and a harsh step-mother, and being jilted by a young 
and handsome Guardsman, accepts the hand of 
a worthy and wealthy, but aged baronet, who 
dies in good time, and leaves her all his property, 
except a small estate, worth three thousand a year, 
to an only son (by a former marriage), whose 
vicious life and unfilial conduct have broken his 
father’s heart. Ethel is also left guardian to Sir 
Stephen Beranger’s niece, Florence, who has an 
estate in Yorkshire, and twenty thousand a year 
to her own independent fortune. When Sir 
Arthur, the vicious and discarded heir, comes 
home after his father's death, and learns from the 
family lawyer that he is—not ‘‘cut off with a 
shilling” exactly—but the possessor of a small 
estate worth three thousand pounds a year only, 
he vows vengeance against Ethel and all the world ; 
bullies her and all her household; tries to win 
her niece’s hand, first by fair means, and then by 
foul ; intercepts letters written by Florence to the 
man she is engaged to; hires a gang of poachers 
to break into the house, and carry her away ; 
frightens Ethel into a dangerous illness ; poisons 
her favourite Newfoundland dog out of mere 
sp ; seduces (in the intervals of his rural sports) 

e gamekeeper’s daughter, Susan, takes her off 
to Jersey, and leaves her there to die forlorn, while 
he is yachting on the coast of France ; rushes to 
Paris, and plunges into all the worst disorders of 
the French capital; and is finally involved in a 
murderous duel ; comes home dying of fever; and 
dies penitent and happy, attended to the last by 
the womanly forgiveness and the constant affec- 
tionate devotedness of Ethel and Florence. This 
is the central interest of the story: there are 
other aristocratic and elegant people marrying 
and giving in marriage ; there is plenty of flir- 
tation, and sentiment of rose-pink hue, and much 
flowery writing, and no end of ‘‘very proper” 
remarks on things in general. Ethel meets in 
Switzerland her early lover, now a colonel, and 
well punished—we mean married—for the incon- 
stancy of his youth. The old flame revives, alas ! 
in the colonel’s breast, and when his wife dies some 
time afterwards, he takes up his abode in Ethel’s 
neighbourhood, and makes her an offer of his 
hand and heart; which, after a severe struggle 
with herself, she declines, ‘‘for having remained 
so many years in single blessedness and perfect 
freedom, much as she esteemed and liked him, 
she could not make up her mind to leave all for 
him, and still felt a secret dread at the thought of 
entrusting that happiness to another which for so 
long a time had been safe in her own keeping.” 
Surely this was very sensible, if a little selfish, on 
the part of Lady Beranger, and the young Guards- 
man, who had stolen her heart when it was young 
and fresh, deserved to live henpecked and to die 
alone. ‘* Ethel Beranger” is more than a passable 
novel, it is pleasant and readable enough; but the 
authoress should be tenderly warned against 
writing verse without knowing it; against 
sentences which remind us of the painful 
volubility of Flora in ‘Little Dorrit ;” and 
against a habit of speaking of daylight as 
‘* Aurora,” and of sleep as ‘‘ Morpheus ”—the 
gentleman whom the Irish domestic mistook 
for ‘* Mr. Murphy—sure I didn’t know that was 
the jintleman’s name.” 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Cafires and Caffre Missions. By the Rev. H. 
Calderwood. (James Nisbet & Co.) Mr. Calder- 
wood is or has been a missionary in Caffraria ; and 
supplying in this work a careful narrative of facts 
and incidents within his own observation and ex- 
perience, he furnishes ample means of forming an | 
opinion upon the character of the natives, and of | 





their capacity for mental, moral, and religious 
improvement. He has strong faith in the results 
of the progress of Christianity among them ; and 
he most urgently dwells upon the importance of 
pushing the work of civilisation forward as a part 
and natural result of the reception of the Gospel. 
Independently of its missionary spirit, which is 
the main feature of the work, it conveys incident 

ally much valuable information upon the resources 
and prospects of the colony. 

A Tour in Southern Europe and the Crimea. 
By the Rev. John Pulling. (James Nisbet & Co.) 
The Tour, of which this is a narrative, was made 
towards the close of 1855. The principal cir- 
cumstances of it have already been made public 
by the delivery of lectures ; and the book is now 
published with the view of assisting a fund for 
the enlargement of a place of worship in High 
Street, Deptford, where the estimable author has 
resided for five-and-twenty years. Mr. Pulling 
certainly has told us nothing that we did not 
know before concerning the Crimea and those 
— of southern Europe which he visited, but 

e has produced a plain unvarnished narrative, 
which very often raises a more perfect picture 
before the mind’s eye than could te sketched by 
a more elaborate and pretentious composition. In- 
deed, the book cannot be read without the reader 
seeing exactly the scenes that Mr. Pulling saw. 

Nutrition in Health and Disease. By James 
Henry Bennet, M.D. (John Churchill.) This 
unpretending work will increase the estimation in 
which the accomplished author is held both by 
the profession and by the public. It will, if any- 
thing will, convince his medical brethren of the 
imperative necessity of studying dietetics in con- 
nection with chemistry and physiology, for, apart 
from such a basis, all dietetic views and regu- 
lations must be fallacious ; and it will remind the 
public that an imperfect performance of the diges- 
tive and nutritive functions leads slowly but 
surely to ill-health, to disease, and to death. 
Singularly free from technicalities, and written in 
a frank and open spirit, it is admirably adapted 
to command and to retain confidence as a work of 
authority. 

A Collection of Problems and Examples in Mathe- 
muties, selected from the Jesus College Examination 
Papers, with Answers. By H. A. Morgan, M.A. 
(Cambridge : Maemillan & Co.) This compact work 
embraces eighteen mathematical subjects, including 
nearly 1000 problems and examples, with answers. 
Nearly all the questions and demonstrations have, 
the author states (and he is the Sadlerian and 
Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus), been proposed 
during the last ten years. We welcome the col- 
lection, and consider its publication opportune in 
these days of intellectual competition and middle- 
class examinations, as it will be found a useful 
guide both for teachers and students to the mathe- 
matical requirements of the times. The aspiring 
pupil may be enabled, by dipping into this work, 
effectually to test his competency in exact science 
ere he makes his appearance before some dread 
Board ; and most certainly, if he can answer with 
facility the questions here propounded, he need 
not fear for the number of his marks. Time and 
use can only test the correctness of the work ; but 
so far as we have examined it no errors are dis- 
cernible. We have no hesitation in commending 
it as a guide to the teacher, a stimulant to the 
student, and a useful reminder to those who have 
toiled up the college steps to Fame. 

France, ‘' Remember!” Chant Funébre &@ 
Poccasion de la mort de S. A. R. Madame la 
Duchesse Héléne & Orléans, par le Dernier Trouvere. 
(Jeffs.) Had the anonymous author, who has 
assumed so pretentious a title, confined his 

oetry to a tribute to the memory of the excellent 
ady, who was lately so suddenly taken away from 
the pious mission she was destined to perform en 
earth, and given us one long monody, he _~ 
probably have conciliated the sympathies of his 
English readers. But he misleads his audienee 
from the first. We expect a poem upon the life 
and death of a princess whose fate appertains to 
one of the most striking pages of history, whose 
career forms an almost inexhaustible subject for 
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the poet, whose virtues and misfortunes deserve 
to be recorded by the noblest pen. We open our 
hearts at once, as we open the book, to all that a 
devoted mourner may have to say or to sing to 
her memory and in her praise. But before we 
have read many pages our sympathies are mocked. 
‘We become aware that the title and the occasion 
are only excuses for the publication of a series of 
fragmentary verses, eulogistic of Louis Philippe 
and the policy of his reign, of the Duke of Orleans 
his son, of the princes of the House of Orleans, 
and of the widowed Queen. In a book of a hun- 
dred pages we find but nine directly addressed to 
the memory of the Duchess, whose name and whose 
sudden death are used (we are sorry to employ the 
expression) as a ‘‘clap-trap” appeal to the interest 
of the reader. It is probable that the «uthor 
is unable to forgive or forget the English recogni- 
tion of the present Emperor of the French, or has 
otherwise some intense feeling of hatred towards 
this nation. But whatever his personal prejudices 
as a man, he certainly as a poet regards ll the 
designs and manceuvrings of that monarch to debase 
and humiliate England as the greatest glories of 
his reign. In the name of ‘‘?auguste Vérité,” 
“la sainte Vérité,” ‘‘la sublime Vérité,” in the 
name of Truth dressed up in a variety of grand 
epithets, we are continually reminded that the 
greate:t virtues of our qguondam ally, the creator 
of the entente cordiale, and of the various branches 
of his family, are to be found in their alleged 
ill-will towards “‘perfide Albion.” It may be 
presumed that this effusion is as little intended 
for English readers, as it is in truth to be a 
monody upon the death of the unfortunate Duchess 
whose name appears upon the title-page, but who is 
so little reverted to in its pages. It must be looked 
upon rather in the light of a political attack upon 
the government that has taken for its motto, 
“TD Empire cest la paix.” 

The Seaman's Pocket Annual for 1859. Com- 
rs by John J. Mayo, Esq., of the Board of 

rade. (O'Byrne, Brothers.) This is a ‘‘ Handy 
Book” for Masters, Seamen, and Apprentices. 
Besides an almanack and tide-table it comprises a 
summary of the provisions of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act relating to masters and seamen ; direc- 
tions for the prevention of accidents, and rules to 
be observed in respect of wrecks, casualties, and 
salvage ; tables of fees authorised to be demanded 
by shipping masters, consuls, and pilots ; various 
codes of signals; and a mass of practical infor- 
mation so given as to make the book really very 
‘‘handy.” It will therefore be found extremely 
useful by the gallant tars for whom it has been 
prepared. 

Nature and Human Nature. By the author of 
“*Sam Slick the Clockmaker.” (Hurst & Blac- 
kett.) Here is an old acquaintance in an external 
garb that is quite taking; and, without appro- 
priating any of the admirable ‘‘soft sawder,” 
that will for ever remain exclusively his own, we 
may, in a plain way, thank the enterprising pub- 
lishers for a reproduction, likely to be as successful 
as Sam’s own experiment upon the bush-whackers 
and forest-rangers of Prince Edward’s Island. 
Who will not relish once again as keenly as 
before the humour and the wisdom of his rattling 
narratives? It is impossible to conceive a person 
so insensible to wit and wisdom as not to be 
charmed by them into wit and wisdom himself. 
‘Nature and Human Nature ” forms the first 
volume of the ‘‘ Standard Library of Cheap Edi- 
tions of Popular Modern Works,” one of which is 
to appear every two months ; and from so judi- 
clous a commencement, we foresee that the series 
will be one of lasting celebrity. 


India: an Historical Sketch. By the Rev. 
George Trevor, M.A. (The Religious Tract So- 





ciety.) Canon Trevor here appears in a new cha- 
racter, and one in which he will be more welcome 
to some classes of laymen than he was when | 
fighting the battle of Convocation. Vigorous in | 
that contest, with a strong conviction of being in 
the right, his publications in that behalf inspired, | 
upon their first appearance, no slight admiration 
at their earnestness; and he contributed even 
more than men of greater prominence to the suc- 


cess which has attended the Dees resuscitation 
of the clerical parliament. He has now produced 
a sketch of Indian History from the times of the 
earliest records down to the abolition of the 
Leadenhall-street Company, and the transfer of 
their authority to the Crown. Condensed as the 
narrative is, we know of no other publication of 
the same size which contains so much information, 
or information so clearly and unexceptionably 
conveyed. From the Rey. Canon’s former position 
as chaplain on the Madras establishment, and 
from the fact of the work being prepared for one 
of the religious societies, it might be supposed by 
those who have not read it to be based upon the 
principle of active interference with native beliefs 
and prejudices. Very far from it. It is true the 
sketch assumes throughout that the spread of 
Christianity would morally and materially elevate 
the population, but a careful perusal satisfies us 
that the Canon, though his convictions are very 
nn advocates the extension of Christianity by 
no other means than those supplied by its own in- 
herent strength. The following passage from the 
eg note is perhaps the strongest opinion he 

as expressed upon the subject. It occurs at the 
close of an admirably comprehensive summary of 
the provisions of the late Act for ‘‘the better 
government of India :” 

‘This important enactment being limited to the govern- 
ment at home, is necessarily silent upon the future 
administration of affairs in India, where the natives are 
really governed. Much interest is felt as tothe spirit and 
principles of the directions by which the local govern- 
ments will be guided. No definite indications have yet 
appeared of the course to be pursucd on the all-important 

uestions of caste, education, and the increase of facilities 
‘or the extension of divine truth. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the difficulties attending these questions will 
not be aggravated by any hasty proclamation, unadvi 
pledging the Queen’s name to the maintenance or recogn- 
tion of existing superstitions; but the subject is one on 
which British statesmanship exhibits but little of a decided 
and satisfactory character, and the ep egy Christian 
must not fail to commend it much and often to the over- 
ruling wisdom of the Most High.” 

It is a fair comment to say that the Rev. Canon 
here makes insufficient allowance for the position 
of ‘‘ British statesmanship” placed as it is 
between what he calls ‘‘the existing supersti- 
tions” and a governing class alien to the population. 
Less, however, with his views and in his position, 
he could scarcely say. A short glossary and a 
well-executed map add to the utility of the 
volume ; and altogether we repeat that we know 
not another work of the same size that so well 
communicates so much information regarding the 
greatest dependency of the British crown. 


Verse. 1834—1858. By Charles Boner. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) Many of the things in this small 
volume are vigorously said. Perhaps they might 
have been better said in prose. But Mr. Boner 
rhymes with facility ; he is an ardent lover of 
nature, and he possesses a certain depth of 
thought, derived from German inspiration. These 
qualifications have enabled him to produce occa- 
sionally passages that, if this were a poetical age, 
we should say would certainly live. As it is, 
we fear they have been produced only to be 
speedily forgotten. 


An Hour Ago ; or Time in Dreamland, a Mys- 
tery. F. Corkran. (Longmans.) Mr. 
Corkran has rightly described his poem. It is, 
indeed, a mystery. It is dreamy throughout, 
raising in a sleepy way chaotic thoughts about 
everything and everybody of note, from the 
Garden of Eden to the Spanish Armada. That 
is, so far as our hazy impressions go, for we pro- 
test that when we got that far it was impossible 
to hold out any longer. Nature asserted one of 
her prevogatives, and we fell under the dominion 
of the power that rules the land in which this 
mystery was engendered. 


Post Office Directory of Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land, Northumberland, and Durham. (Kelly & Co.) 
No European nation can boast such a series of 
magnificent Directories as Great Britain, and 
among all our enterprises of this useful and 
indispensable character, that of Messrs. Kelly & 
Co. is unsurpassed for completeness, for variety, and 
accuracy. Other nations certainly possess Direc- 
tories, and as commercial intercommunication 





enlarges, it may be expected that such publications 
will grow in number and perhaps in utility ; but 
we know of no country in the world that cap 
produce such a magnificent array of local works of 
this character as our own. The series, of which 
this massive volume is a part, look not unlike 
an appendix to the Census, embracing the name 
of every family and every individual enumerated jy 
the population. The industry that collected such 
information is amazing ; but we rather think, that 
in so enormous an undertaking the minute accuracy 
that characterises every page is still more astonish. 
ing. The volume before us, however, is not merely 
a dry catalogue of individual names ; it is rich jp 
historical and topographical descriptions; and 
furthermore, it is relieved and illustrated by 
several maps of superior execution. 
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same as if the full price were paid. Copy the address. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

A FEW weeks back we announced that prepara- 
tions were being made for exhibiting to the public 
a selection from the treasures contained in the 
print-room of the British Museum. Although not 
yet completely arranged and labelled, the selecticn 
is now on view in the centre of the King’s Library. 
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It is comparatively small, but the examples are 
admirably chosen, and it will whet the public 
appetite for a second or fuller banquet. There are 
eight screens on each side of the room, and on 
both sides of each screen are hung double lines of 
neat oak frames. On the right-hand side of the 
yoom are the engravings—a synchronous series of 
early Italian and German works, of the rarest 
beauty and worth, and some exquisite etchings by 
the Dutch and Flemish painters. On the left of 
the room the frames are filled with pen and chalk 
drawings by the great masters of Italy, Germany, 
and the Low Countries, including examples—each 
deserving the minutest examination—of Michel 
Angelo, Raffaelle, Francia, Guercino, Albert Durer, 
as well as less familiar though hardly less im- 

ortant names. When thé frames at the end are 
added, the titles are all inscribed, and the cata- 
logue is published, the display will be better 
appreciated by the public. Meanwhile we 
recommend our readers to avail themselves of the 
first convenient fine at to view the selection, but to 
choose a fine day, for the room is but badly lighted. 
The selection is in all respects one that does credit 
to the taste of Mr. Carpenter, the chief of the 
department of engravings and drawings, to whom 
pe the public is not only indebted for forming 
so judicious a selection, but also for having been the 
principal means of inducing the Trustees to permit 
such an exhibition to be made. 

Some of the daily and weekly journals are, we 
see, calling attention to the ‘‘ growing nuisance” 
of the prurient stereoscopic slides which now dis- 
grace so many of the London shop-windows, and 
the worse ones of which these are only the out-of- 
door indicators. We some time back glanced at 
the subject, and have no inclination to recur to it. 
These slides are the work of dirty hands labouring 
for dirty minds ; disgraceful alike to producers, 
sellers, and purchasers. The proper critics for 
them are twelve honest men in a jury-box at the 
Old Bailey ; the code of criticism, Lord Campbell’s 
Act. 

Mr. Gladstone, the accomplished member for 
the University of Oxford, whose version of 
“Homer” is fresh in the recollection of scholars, 
has accepted the office of Lord High Commissioner 
Extraordinary to the Ionian Islands, and he will 
leave roe. ae upon his mission in the course of 
next week. The right hon. gentleman’s sympathy 
with the land and the literature of the Ionians 
makes his selection an extremely happy one. In 
the words of the leading daily journal, ‘it will 
afford a good precedent. for availing ourselves 
hereafter of the services of our great parliamentary 
statesmen on a wider sphere of usefulness than the 
wordy contests of Westminster.” 

We regret to announce the death of Major- 
General Sir W. Reid, K.C.B., late Governor of 
Malta, and previously Governor of Bermuda and 
Barbadoes. He belonged to the Royal Engineers, 
a corps as distinguished in science as in the field. 
Sir William had fought and bled for his country ; 
but it is with his scientific achievements that we 
are concerned here. Whilst serving in Barbadoes, 
and employed in reconstructing the Government 
buildings which had been destroyed by the hurri- 
cane of 1831, he conceived the idea of endeavour- 
ing to trace the laws which govern the move- 
ments of those agents. The ‘‘ Law of Storms” 
was the result, a work in which he has rendered 
inestimable service to science as well as to 
humanity. Subsequently, when in command of 
the garrison at Woolwich, he was requested to 
take the chair of the committee for managing the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. From our personal | 
knowledge of his well-tempered zeal and untiring | 
energy, we can safely say that the success of the 
Exhibition, at least in its early stages, and its 
punctual opening at the appointed time, were owing 
tohim. His ‘‘Law of Storms,” we ought to state, is 
not merely a theoretical investigation, but of emi- 
nently practical value to all who have to navigate 
in the seas both of the East and West Indies. A 
second edition of it was published a few years ago 
under the title of the ‘Progress of the Develop- 
ment of the Law of Storms.” It is remarkable 





that such a work should have proceeded from a 
military, and not from a naval officer ; but Sir W. 


Reid’s mind was one that could not be idle, or fail 
to be impressed with any phenomena, either of the 
natural or moral world with which he was brought 
into contact. He possessed the placid and calm 
temper of a true philosopher, with a determina- 
tion to avoid all personal conflicts and disputes, 
which is sometimes not an accompaniment of 
philosophy, combined with a rare talent for con- 
ducting business and in making his colleagues and 
subordinates do their best. 

The reading public who are fond of travels and 
adventure will also regret to hear of the death of 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, one of the most clever and 
enterprising women that modern times have pro- 
duced. She expired last week at Vienna, after a 
serious illness, never having recovered the effects 
of the severe attack of fever she experienced in 
Madagascar. Her books of travel will long be a 
popular memorial of that spirited and intelligent 
ambition to see for herself the wonders of the wide 
earth, and to describe what see had seen to others, 
by which she won an honourable distinction through 
achievements not easy to her sex. 
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Sr Walter Ralegh was not the only man con- 
fined in the Tower, distinguished for rank and 
acquirements. The Earl of Northumberland, 
whose behaviour to Ralegh we have before alluded 
to, was also a prisoner. It will be remembered 
that the Earl was committed, on suspicion of 
being concerned in the Gunpowder Plot, through 
his connection with Thomas Percy, one of the con- 
spirators ; that he was condemned to pay a fine of 
thirty thousand pounds, appropriated, it is said, 
to the payment of the Queen’s debts; that he 
remained in prison fifteen years, and did not 
regain his liberty until two years after Ralegh had 
been released. Thomas, Lord Grey, also, who was 
tried a few days after Ralegh, was also, in 1611, a 
prisoner in the Tower; and we are tempted to 
print a letter written by him at this period to the 
Earl of Salisbury, as he not only therein makes an 
allusion to Sir Walter, but gives us some idea of 
the treatment of those in confinement, and the 
particular indulgences which were granted to 
each. Here is the letter: 

Thomas, Lord Grey, to the Earl of Salisbury. 

The Tower, 26 June, 1611. 

My Lord,—In all my distress, your Lor’, under God, is 
the sanctuary under whose gentle favour I seek to shroud 
mee, and receiv suom saufty and comfort. Wherfore per- 
ceiving by Mr. Lieutenant how noably it hath pleased your 
Lopp* of the Counsell to compassion us for our diett (for 
which wee are infinitely bound unto yow), I cannot hide 
from your Lorp. an oather greef (peculiar to mee alone) 
that not a leetle molesteth mee. All the oather ould 
prisoners are restored neer whear they wear beefore. My 
Lo. of Northumb. to walk one the Hill, my Lo. Cobham 
freely, to walk in his garden, and Sir Wal. Raleigh a 
garden and gallery free to himself. I only am shutt up, 
soe that I can neither have ayr, nor any moderatt exercise 
for preservation of my health; and therfore humbly 
beseech your Lorp. to move for licence for mee to walk 
under sum part of the ordinance hous next my lodging, 
and least in shew, wherunto might it pleas yow, to add 
liberty, a mornings beefore the Ladyes are up, or disposed 
to walke, with a keeper, to walk and run (a thing which not 
aleetle preserveth my health) in the greater of Mr. Pidgions 
gardens. I should hould it for a great favour, espetially 
might Mr. Lieutenant perceiv that your Lerr* wished a 
favourable or moderate hand at least carried oaver one, 
that since this his misfortune hath in noe point fayled of 
due respect unto him, nor care to avoyd all just exception 
against himself: and yet doo I suffer most, eaven shutt 
from all comodity fitt to preserv my health. Truly, my 
Lord, life is not deer unto mee, nay happy wear it for mee, 
that my dissolution wear at hand, for my life is but 
extream misery: only I could not deny your Lorpp*. in 
state, nor my self, this right, that my fore restraint might 
appeer unto yow, that God geeving yow sens thearof sum 
remedy may bee found, if not to help (whearof I beegin to 
despayr) yet to eas such insupportable distress. This 
thus doon, I humbly recomend myself, and all my desires, 
to God’s mercy, and under him, to your Lorp* noable 
favour, beseeching yow soe soon as conveniently may bee, 
that Mr. Lieutenant may have order for mee to walk sum 





whear, for truly, my lord, eaven this week in such clous 


and unsavery lodgings hath nota leetle dulled mee, and 
indisposed my poor and decaying body. My God hath 
pleased unto all oathers to add this sore blow, that my 
deer and only sister cuming up to see mee lies sick neer 
unto death. The living God increas in mee all tru 
patience, and deliver the state from all oather perill, as 
poor Grey shall willingly expose his life for the service of 
K. and kingdom of Ingland, and honor your Lorp 
with the 
intire devotion and 
service of 

To the right honorable Tuo: Grrr. 
my veary singoler good Lo: 

the Erl of Salsbury, 

Lo: High Treasurer of Ingland. 


Nearly eighteen months have passed since the 
foregoing letter was written; the King, the 
Queen, and all England are in a state of the 
greatest dismay at a great public calamity. 
Prince Henry, the idol of the people, was seized 
with a sudden illness, which rapidly increased, 
until no hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
In this extremity the Queen, remembering it is 
said that he had formerly administered to her 
with success a medicine of his own compounding, 
sent to Ralegh, and intreated him to prescribe for 
her son; and Chamberlain tells us, in a letter to 
Carleton, dated 12 Nov. 1612, that when Prince 
Henry was ‘‘ at the last cast,” he was given— 

A quintessence sent by S* Walter Raleigh (wc be 
sayes they shold have applied sooner) that brought 
him to some shew of sense and opening of his eyes, an® 
(some will needs say) speach, but all fayled agaim 
presently, Among the resi-he hath lost his greatest hope, 
and was growne into speciall confidence wt him, and had 
lastly a grant that he shold be delivered out of the towre 
before Christmas. There is a great desolation among his 
followers, and many of them exceedingly disapointed. 

It seems that Sir Walter had before been con- 
sulted by persons of rank and importance, when 
in extreme danger, but in neither case do 
his quintessence, his pilles, nor his plaisters seem 
to have been-successful. On the 11th August, 
1612, Chamberlain, in a letter to Carleton, 
says : 

The Countesse of Rutland died about ten dayes since,, 
and is privatly buried in Powles, by her father S* Philip 
Sidney. S* Walter Raleigh is slandered to have gevem 
her certain pilles that dispatcht her. 


Examination of Lawrence Davies, late servant 
to Sir Thomas Overbury, taken 3rd October, 1614, 
concerning his master’s death, that— 

He denieth that Sir Thomas Overbury had ever any 
plaisters from him or by his meanes, but sayth that he 
hath heard Giles Rawlyns say that St Thomas Overbury 
had plaisters from St Walter Raleigh before his death, and 
thinketh that those were for the splene, and for that 
purpose had some before his cominge to the Tower from 
S* Robert Killegrewe. 


Our next allusion to Ralegh has reference to a 
book written by him, called ‘‘Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Dialogue.” There is a MS. copy in ‘‘Our State 
Paper Office,” being a contemporary copy of his 
Prerogative of Parliaments, in ‘‘A Dialogue 
between a Councillor and a Justice of Peace,” 
with a dedication to the King. It seems that Sir 
Walter thought he had pleased King James extra- 
ordinarily in this production, but that he was 
sadly disappointed. Chamberlain informs Carle- 
ton on January 5, 1615, that— 

Sir Walter Raleighs booke is called in by the Kinges 
commaundement for divers exceptions, but specially for 
beeing too sawcie in censuring Princes. I heare he takes 
yt much to hart, for he thought he had won his spurres, 
and pleased the King extraordinarilie. 

On the 23rd February— 

S* Walter Raleigh hath ben daungerously sicke of an 
apoplexie or some like disease in the head, caused, as is 
thought, by his chimicall experiments ; but they say he is 
on the mending hand. 

Fruitless efforts for release and repeated disap- 

ointments, doubtless materially affected his 

ealth ; but his confinement was at length some- 
what relaxed, and we read in a diary written by 
George, Lord Carew, sent to Sir Thomas Roe two 
months later, that is, in April, 1615, ‘*S* Walter 
Raleghe hathe the libertie of the Tower.” The 
same authority also adds— 
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Yonge Walter Raleghe in duel hath wounded Robart 
Finnett, my L. Threasourer’s [Earl of Suffolk’s] servant. 
Raleghe fled into the Low Countries, where he is enter- 
tayned by the Prince Maurice. 

The fall of the Earl of Somerset, and the no less 
rapid rise of Villiers to the highest distinction of 
royal favour, once more gave hopes to Ralegh that 
he might yet be uaene to liberty. Oldys says 
that to attain this object he paid the sum of 
fifteen hundred pounds to the uncles of the new 
favourite, Sir William St. John and Sir Edward 
Villiers ; and by that means, with the mediation 
of Lady Villiers, the mother of Buckingham, 
obtained his release. 

On the 30th January, 1616, a Grant was passed 
wn“ e Moor, Kn',” for ‘‘a Warrant for 
delivering W. alter Raleigh, Kn‘, out of the Tower ;” 
and in a letter from Samuel Calvert to Carleton, 
dated 25th March, 1616, he says, ‘‘S* Walter 
Rawley is at liberty ; yet, still under y® commaund 
of a Keeper. His voiage to Guiana is not resolved 
on.” We are fortunately enabled to fix the exact 
date of his release. It took place on Wednesday, 
20th March, 1616. On 23rd March, 1616, Edward 
Sherburne, who had been secretary to the Earl of 
Salisbury, and was subsequently secretary to Lord 
Bacon, wrote to Carleton as follows : 

S* Walter Rawleighe was on Wednesday last [20th 
March] released out of the Tower, yet is he restrayned 
from coming to either of the 3 Courts, and also not to 
frequent any greate assemblies. He is to undertake in 
person the voyage for Guiana. The cheife that for the 
presente I heare do venture their estats and persons w*t 
him, are S* William S‘ John and S* Edward Horwood, S* 
W= to be generall at sea, S* Edward at land, and the 
nomber of Shipps they intend to man for this service 
exceeds not seaven. 

Again, on 27th March, Chamberlain, in a letter 
to Carleton, says : 

Sir Walter Raleigh was freed out of the towre the last 
weeke, and goes up and downe seeing sights and places 
built or bettered since his imprisonment. He prepares 
for a journy to Guiana, whither he pretends to set forward 
sometime in August, and shall have many adventurers, 
besides £16,000 he makes shew to employ of his owne. I 
heare of divers of goode account and experience that offer 
to go w* him, as St William St. John, that hath some 
command in the Kings Ships, S* James Lancaster, S 
Edward Horwoode, that hath a companie in the Low 
Countries, and others. The world says that our goode 
frend was a principall meanes of his deliverie, as likewise 
of the Countesse of Shrewsberie. 

The Countess of Somerset was the next occupant 
of Sir Walter Ralegh’s ‘‘lodging” in the Tower. 
‘The Lady Somerset,” Chamberlain informs us 
{6 April}— 

Was committed to the towre upon so short warning tha; 
she had scant leysure to shed a few tears over her little 
daughter at the parting; otherwise she caried herself 
every way constantly enough, saving that she did pas- 
sionately deprecat, and intreat the Lieutenant that she 
might not be lodged in St Thomas Overburies lodging, so 
that he was faine to remove himself out of his owne 
chamber for two or three nights till St Walter Ralegh, 
lodging might be furnished and made fit for her. 

George, Lord Carew, in his journal of oecur- 
rences of March, 1616, informs Sir Thomas Roe, 
that— 

S* Walter Ralegheis enlardged outof the Tower and is to 
go his journey to Guinna, but remaynes unpardoned untill 
his retourne, he lefte his mansion in the tower the 19 day 
of this monethe. 

And Sherburn, on the 15th of June, tells Carleton 
that— 

The late L. Cobham is expected daily tobe released of his 
longe imprisonmt out of the Tower; and before S* Walter 
Rawleighe takes his voyadge, wee say he shall have his 
Matis pardon; those Gent that ondertake wt him, being 
resolved not to hazard their persons or estates before this 
pardon be first obteyned. 

In November, 1618, the manor of Sherborne, 
and all the manors and lands belonging to Sir 
Walter Ralegh in the county of Dorset, were 
granted to the Earl of Somerset. We have already 
seen [in our last paper] that a warrant was passed 
to pay Sir Robert Carr 20,0007. by way of com- 
position for the Manor of Sherborne, on the 7th 
of April, 1610; and we find, under date of the 
25th of November, 1613, a warrant to pay Sir 





Robert Phelips 800/., which he had advanced for 
a lease of Sherborne Park. Also to draw a grant 
to the Earl of Somerset of the manor of Sher- 
borne, and all manors, lands, &e., in the county 
of Dorset, whereof Sir Walter Raleigh was pos- 
sessed, and the rectory or prebend of Sherborne, 
for which he has paid 20,0002. 

On the 12th of October, 1616, Sherburn, in a 
letter to Carleton says : 


His Mate hath lately bestowed upon Mr. Vice-Cham- 
berlain [Sir John Digby], the Manno of Sherburne, that 
w* was S* Walter Rawlegh’s, and late my L. of Somer- 
setts; and the rest of this late Earl’s lands, his Mate is 
now resolved to dispose of, notwithstanding his gratious 
favor in giving him y* libertie of the Tower, and enjoying 
his wife’s conversation, 

King James also granted a discharge to Sir 
John Digby of 10,0007., paid by him for the 
lordship, castle, and manor of Sherborne, here- 
tofore belonging to Sir Walter Raleigh, attainted 
and forfeit by the attainder of Robert Carr, Earl 
of Somerset. Chamberlain, also speaking of the 
manor of Sherborne, says :— 

12 October, 1616. 

The L. of Somerset’s lands are all in a manner given 
away and bestowed: the Prince hath all those in the 
North, the L., Villers had Sherbourn, but resigning yt, 
he hathe a booke graunted that they say by S John 
Decam meanes will rise to the value of neere 80,0007. ; in 
the mean time Sherbourn is bestowed upon S* John 
Digby, w*" besides the goodly house and other com- 
modities is presently worth 800/. a yeare, and in rea- 
sonable time wilbe double: I cannot yet learn how or 
why this fortune is befallen him, but sure yt is somwhat 
extraordinarie. 

We shall show, by and bye, that Sir John 
Digby was no great friend to Sir Walter. 

Among other rights and privileges taken from 
Ralegh by King James, was his grant from Queen 
Elizabeth, by letters patent, of the profits of the 
office of wine licences. When, in 1627, a ‘‘ Patent 
or Graunt of the same office in farme for 21 
yeares,” was ‘‘intended to passe to S* George 
Goringe, Knight, and others,” a paper of ‘‘ Obser- 
vations concerning the patent for Wines” was 
written, in which ‘“‘I [Mr. Williams, one of the 
Grantees] have in a rude sorte set downe such 
notes for matters of Accomptes as in my under- 
standinge doe concerne the profitt of the Kinge.” 
We transcribe so much of this curious paper as 
relates to— 


The Cariadge and Profittes of the Office of Wine 
Licenses under S* Walter Raleigh, Knt. 

S Walter havinge gotten the graunte from Queene 
Elizabeth by Lres Pattents, had ever a speciall care to 
cary a very tender hand upon the busines for avoydinge 
of noise and clamor, well knowinge it to be a thinge 
extracted from the subjecte upon a nice pointe of a statute 
lawe, and subjecte to be questioned by the comon lawe of 
the land. The profitts ws hee made thereby yearely 
duringe the tyme he did enjoy it never amounted to above 
£1200 p* ann. for all England and Wales. 

In his tyme the course of the Office began to settle in a 

better order then formerly ; for whereas St Edward Horsey 
tooke the profitis by fynes only, reservinge noe rents; 
S* Walter did take parte in fines, reservinge a yearely rent 
rom the tenants, whoe had their Licenses some (beinge 
the greater parte) under his hand and seale, and others 
had their Licences under the greate seale of England by 
warrt from the said S* Walter, and not by way of bill 
signed and by the signet and privy seals; w* manner of 
proceedinge did afterwards bringe upon the subjecte 
much trouble and damage as shalbe in his due place 
declared. 

One thinge hapned in his tyme w** is remarkeable and 
whereof some use may bee made for his Ma‘ service, viz'. 
The said St Walter made a lease of the wyne licences for 
all England and Wales to one Browne for 7 yeares, the 
rents beinge £700 pt ann. And at the present and soe 
much in rents hee was to returne to St Walter upon the 
expirem' of his lease. The said Browne duringe his lease 
increaseth the number of Tavernes, and by that meanes 


rayseth the rents to the some of £1100 p* ann.; and 


at the end of the 7 yeares accordinge to his covenante 
returnes to S* Walter £700 in rents, and keepes to him- 
selfe the other £400 p' ann., w* was to contynue dueringe 
the lives of the Tenants in beinge; for w** he had taken 
their bondes in his owne name, wherein he made choise 
of the very best throughout the Kingdome, and lefte the 





refuse to S* Walter, at that tyme in the middest of his 





greatnes; Yet was he forced to redeeme them from him 
upon @ composition at the some of £1100 in ready money, 
wh in truth was not above the one halfe of the valne 
thereof, each licence beinge for three lives. 

And this way of deceyvinge, in the course of this wing 
buisines, I thought good to sett downe for example sake; 
that dinge p ges of this nature may the better 
be discerned and ayoyded, 

Upon referring to one of Mr. Payne Colliey’s 
valuable communications respecting Sir Walter 
Ralegh (‘‘ Archaeologia,” xxxv., pp. 868-371), we 
find a long account relating to this very subject, 
from which we learn that on the 8th of March, 
1587-8, Ralegh wrote to Sir Thomas Egerton, the 
Attorney-General, and requested him to peruse 
the draught of New Letters Patent from Queen 
Elizabeth, giving him authority to grant licences 
for the selling of wine by retail. It is stated iy 
the Attorney-General’s reply, that ‘‘ ymmediatlie 
[after] Her Mat* revocation, Mr. Browne ys to be 
discharged of the payment of his rent of £800 [sic), 
but yet your graunt to hym will contynue still iy 
force, untill, upon a perfecte accompte made by 
hym, you satisfie unto hym within VI monethes 
so muche of the somme of £1300 as before that 
tyme he shall not have levyed by vertue of 
your graunte.” The Queen signed two bills, one 
containing a revocation of Ralegh’s former grant, 
the other a new grant for a further term of years, 
Mr. Collier observes: ‘‘ When Elizabeth first 
invested Sir Walter we with sole authority to 
grant licences for the sale of wines by retail has 
not, I believe, been ascertained ;” and adduces, 
as a probable reason for Ralegh wishing the original 
ayer to be cancelled and a new one granted, that 

e had perhaps involved himself in some improvi- 
dent engagement with Richard Browne, from 
which he was desirous of being relieved, which 
clearly turns out to be the case. From the fore- 
going ‘‘ Observations,” we see that Richard Brown: 
held a lease of the wine licences for seven yeures ; 
that he paid £700 [sic] pt ann. rents for the lease ; 
that, through increasing thenumber of ‘“‘Tavernes,” 
he raised the rents to £1100 [sie] p' ann.; that ot 
the end of seven years, according to his Covenant, 
he returned to St Walter £700 in rents, kept the 
remaining £400 pt ann., taking choice of the very 
best Tenants for himself, and leaving the refuse to 

Ralegh ‘‘at that tyme in the middest of his greatius ;" 
and that Sir Walter paid to Richard Browne a 
composition of £1100 in ready money. 

It may have been said, with truth, of Sir Walter 
Ralegh, that, in March, 1588, he ‘‘was in the 
midst of his greatness.” Is it not then probable 
that, finding himself worsted by-Richard Browne 
when his [Browne's] lease had expired, Sir Walter 
was anxious to obtain a new Patent, which it is 
clear he succeeded in doing, as also in compound- 
ing for £1100 ready money with Richard Browne 
for raising the rents from £700 to £1100 p* ann. 
Could the original or first Patent have been 
granted to Sir Walter Ralegh as early as 1581! 
We shall, in a succeeding paper, lay before our 
readers some entirely new facts respecting 
Ralegh’s preparations for his last ill-fated voyage, 
and clearly establish the strong opposition which 
he encountered on almost every side through the 
influence of the Court of Spain. 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, November 3. 

In my mind few things have occurred within 
the last five or six years that are more worthy of 
attention than the pages signed by M. de Monta- 
lembert upon England, inserted in the Covit- 
spondant, and seized hold of by the Government 
as the pretext of a procés de Presse. The fact of 
the legal action brought against the Correspondait, 
and against M. de Montalembert, is simply a2 
absurdity, one of those absurdities that it would 
be impossible to explain, if they were not attribut- 
able to those sudden fits of ill-humour that may 
rank among the minor inconveniences of a des- 
potic rule. Look at the matter coolly and dispas- 
sionately, and it is evident that the article in the 
Correspondant ought to have been allowed to pass, 
under pain of making the Government appear 
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weaker than it wishes to be supposed, and than it 
rea 1] is. 

' The moment was a proper one for showing that 
the present régime did not fear the ‘paper 
bullets” (as it would have done wisely to call them) 
of its enemies, and it would have been judicious 
also not to seem personally affronted by praises of 
England, which, however they may seem exagge- 
rated to French ears, are, after all, but an honest 
testimony to plain truth. It would have been 
wise, I repeat, in the government and in the 
Emperor, to have affected indifference to this 
latest work of M. de Montalembert’s pen ; it would 
have forced even anti-Bonapartists into doubting 
of the instability of a power that should be ca- 
nable of such dignified moderation ; but it was 
inst one of those things that governments of the 
kind whereof is the French empire fatally resolve 
not to do—just one of those opportunities of being 
beneficial to itself, that certain thrones and domi- 
nations invariably let slip through their fingers. 
It is not, however, with the circumstance of the 
pursuit organised against the Correspondant, 
and against M. de Montalembert, that I have to 
do at this moment; nor is it the mistake com- 
mitted by Louis Napoleon that occupies me—it is 
to the cause of the above, it is to the article itself 
that I wish to call your attention, to what is, 
per se, fall of importance in more ways than 
one. Does it or does it not interest us in Eng- 
land to know in what esteem we stand with 
our neighbours and soz disant allies, the French ? 
If it does not interest us, then, we throw away, 
daily, a vast deal of prose; and, to begin with, we 
cannot do better than consign ‘‘to the burning,” 
nine out of ten copies of your great contemporary 
the Times; but if, on the contrary, it be de- 
sirable that we should know what is our juxta- 
position to this nation, and to this race, it is im- 
possible we should let go by neglected, any fact 
that may serve to show us more clearly how we 
are appreciated in France. 

In a few words, here is the position: we are hated 
bythe large majority of Frenchmen ; and the Indian 
insurrection is precisely what has fanned this 
hatred, which since the Crimean war lay smoulder- 
ing, into a flame. Why, you may ask, is this? 
Because, worse than the Peninsular expedition of 
half a century since, worse even than Waterloo, 
the victories achieved by a handful of Englishmen 
over the countless hordes of their adversaries in 
India have proved our superiority as a race. 
These people here, let them have what faults they 
may, are sharp judges of most things, connois- 
seurs in all, connoisseurs in energy and courage ; 
and at the very bottom of their hearts they feel 
and know that what we have just done and are 
still doing, they could not do; they cannot forgive 
us the sentiment they themselves have of our 
superiority, they would, if they could, exterminate 
us for our calm self-reliance upon exertions of 
which they recognise themselves incapable, but 
which they know will be crowned with success. 
This bitter, remorseless, envy and hatred, excited 
against us throughout France by the Indian 
insurrection, is one of the most curious features 
in what may be termed the psychological history of 
nations, In the savage expression of detestation, 
in the ferocious wishes openly breathed for the 
downfall of our supremacy in India, there has 
been throughout France no distinction of opinion 
or party. All have joined in one and the same 
cry, Royalists of every shade, Republicans, Social- 
‘sts, Imperialists, all—except one infinitesimally 
small faction—all have taken an equal part in the 
undisguisedly hostile attacks brought from every 
side at once to bear upon England and her political 
institutions. 

Ihave said, however, that one small fraction of 
the nation has not joined with the rest in the 
volley of abuse levelled at us by every organ of 
publicity in France : this fraction is that of the 
few, the rare, independent patriots and men of 
iranseendent intellectual superiority. Quality must 
ve held here as outweighing quantity, for, out 
of the perhaps twenty or thirty men whose names 
are an honour to this country, there is not one 


you can mention who does not express, whenever | 








who does not blush for the conduct of his country- 
men, as far as we are concerned. 

M. de Montalembert, however (and we ought 
never to forget this), has dared to put all this deep 
respect for us, and all his indignation at the 
attacks levelled at us by the large majority of his 
compatriots, into so many words; those words 
he has printed and published; and jor that, 
and for no other reason, has he been made the 
target for the shafts of arbitrary repression ; and 
for that, he may run a considerable risk of being 
hardly dealt with by the tribunals ; for all the 
most villanous little vanities, and all the worst 
and most envious passions of this enslaved race 
will be excited by his trial, and it is not impos- 
sible that, his article in hand, a clever pleader 
may obtain a condemnation against him, and that 
the condemnation may be a popular one. M. de 
Montalembert has, knight-like, descended into 
the lists as the Champion of Right and 
Truth ; but, instead of an adversary like him- 
self, he has encountered a legion of ignoble 
and traitorous assailants, and against the blunt 
but ponderous arms that the vulgarest pre- 
judice will employ in the contest, I fear his 
chivalrous lance will be shivered to atoms. M. de 
Montalembert has, for the fiftieth time, gone to 
work recklessly, and has deprived himself of 
nearly every possible defender. He has felt the 
attacks made upon England to be such an outrage 
upon truth, that, from love of truth, he has 
rushed headlong to the rescue of our fame. Now, 
it is a sad thing to affirm—but alas! it is but 
too certain—that whosoever does battle for truth’s 
sake alone, usually comes off worst, and with no 
supporter save his own conscience. M. de Monta- 
lembert will probably find this once more proved 
to his cost. Meanwhile he has shrunk from no 
danger in our service, and we at all events are 
bound to be grateful to him. He has come to no 
compromise with any of the so-called ‘‘ men of his 
own party,” upon the subject of our merits or 
demerits, and he has more than once wees | 
praised us as a ‘‘ Christian” country,— which 
will, while he lives, never be forgiven him by that 
most un-Christian-like, and narrow minded sect, 
denominated le parti Catholique. Whatever may 
be the upshot of this business, we in England 
must not overlook the fact, that not for having 
spoken ill of Bonapartism, but for having spoken 
well of us, Montalembert will be tried by a bench 
of servile magistrates, and possibly condemned to 
imprisonment by a jury of Anglophobes. What- 
ever happens, his cause in this instance is ours, — 
he has, I again repeat, recklessly defended us,— 
defended us with all his might, with all his con- 
vietion, with all his eloquence, when even to 
whisper a defence of us was to irritate the worst 
passions of the French nation, and open an issue 
to those feelings of violence which are so natural 
to it, but which are momentarily kept down by 
the heel of that representative of Brute Force 
—the gendarme. We should never lose the re- 
membrance of the noble and courageous deed that 
has here been done for the love and honour of 
England by one of the most illustrious men in 
France. Rely upon it, from this point of view, 
the Montalembert affair calls for every attention 
on our part ; it concerns us more than it concerns 
anyone, and we, at all events, should not be back- 
ward in expressing our grateful sense of the justice 
that has been so boldly done to us. 

To turn from politics to the arts, let me hasten 


to say I was over severe a short time back in the | 
I heard her | 
in the Traviata, and came away persuaded that | 


judgment I passed on Mdme. Penco. 


she was just at the same place she occupied three 


years back, when she made a fiasco as prima | 
I heard her in the Trovatore, and my | 
opinion was confirmed. There were no qualities | 


donna. 


that could lead any one to forget the perfect sing- 
ing of that glorious artist, Frezzolini, or the 
energy and maéstria of La Grisi. 
night I went to hear La Penco in Norma, and I 
should be unjust if I did not say there is in her 
much that is undeniably remarkable. She is not 
what is called a singer—that is, one of those 
executants for whom the outline of the musical 


#ecan do so, his unlimited respect for us, and phrase is as great a subject of study as it is to the 
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sculptor or painter (she will probably never be 
this), but she has in her aspark of what is termed 
le few sacré ; and when she really feels a part she 
contrives to communicate what she feels to the 
public, ‘‘ striking the electric chain wherewith we 
are darkly bound.” 

Goethe says, ‘‘that which springs from the 
heart alone can touch the heart ;’ but, begging 
the pardon of the most consummate artist of 
modern times, there is a good deal to be said 
upon this. When a young votary of the arts 
begins his career, he is—if he have what is com- 
monly called ‘‘ anything in him”—compelled by 
his subject; he is thoroughly absorbed by it 
before it can, in its turn, be absorbed by him; 
he is possessed long before he can possess; he 
must be a slave long before he can be a master. 
The beautiful in all its shapes, call these shapes: 
by what name you please, let them appear to him 
as Shakespere, Mozart, Leonardo da Vinci, or no 
matter under what form—the beautiful must over- 
awe the artist at his outset, or he is wanting in his 
first indispensable qualification. But a moment 
comes, when, if high destinies are in store for him, 
the artist compels his subject, and is no longer over- 
ruled by it. Perhaps he all his life regrets the 
hours when he obeyed inspiration, instead of 
forcing it to obey him—but to this he must come, 
or consent not to be. 

Emotion is the one great sign of the absorption 
of the artist by his subject—emotion is a mark of 
submission—it must be overcome. The artist 
when he grows to be a Maséer is self-possessed— 
self-possession is the mark of his victory, of his 
royalty in art: to such as do not reach this 
height it may be said: ‘‘ You are lovers of art— 
you are not artists.” 

Now here it is I fear for Mdme. Penco. She is 
as yet too much moved herself by what she should. 
command. In the trio of the first act of Norma, 
in the scene with the children in the duett 
‘‘In mia man,” in that of the end, ‘‘ Qual cor 
tradissi,” and in the beautiful finale, Mdme. Penco 
loses sight of the necessary superiority she should 
have over what she does, and lets what she does 
gain the mastery over her. It is a graceful defect ; 
one hard, too, fora passionate nature to resist ; but 
it is the one defect which makes it for ever im- 
possible to be truly great in art. 

If La Penco once gets over, or rather learns to 
make use of her own natural impressionability, she 
may be one day a very great dramatic singer. She 
will I suspect always be a very unequal one, 
which proves in no way against her excellence ; 
but she has qualities which are exceedingly rare, 
and if she be not led away by the fervour of a 
moment (easy to win when no rivals are near), 
she may in a couple of years take a place in the 
Italian lyrical drama which is now vacant every- 
where. 





Paris, Wednesday. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert has started anew the oft- 
discussed question of anonymous writing in news- 
papers. Being, like most of his class and calling 
more or less afraid of, and therefore more or less 
hating, the press, he pronounces dead against the 
anonymous system, because he knows that the lu- 
cubrations of an individual—Mr. A., Mr. B., or Mr. 
C.—would, however powerful, not possess the same 
prestige as those which emanate from ‘great 
unknowns,” and are supposed, not altogether 
unjustly, to express not the sentiments of a single 
person but of several. But you will perhaps allow 
a journalist by profession, who has the advantage 
of being acquainted with the Parisian press, in 
which, as you are aware, anonymous writing was 
prohibited by law years ago, to enter an energetic 
protest against Mr. Sidney Herbert's views. I 
do so for the very reason which causes him to 
entertain them,—namely, that the adoption of the 
signing system would lower the character and 
diminish the influence of journals. And it would 
do so because the general run of newspaper work, 
by which I mean the condensation, arrangement, 
and remarking on the ordinary news of the day, 
requiring no very lofty talent—any Brown, Jones, 
or Robinson is charged with it; and, consequently, 
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perhaps more than once in the course of the same 
paper, becomes an intolerable bore,—an almost 
grotesque impertinence. And so the poor man is 
ridiculed or despised, and the journal in which he 
labours ceases to be esteemed. Some journalists 
(there are vain coxcombs in every profession) think 
it would be a grand thing to have their names 
paraded before the public daily, even if to 
articles of no importance; but if they were to 
consult the unfortunate wights who are con- 
demned to that worse than carcere duro on the 
Paris press, they would rather see their 
cognomens flaunting on huge placards as the 
inventors of a new pomatum. It will, however, 
be said, that it is not they who perform the m2re 
everyday drudgery of newspapers whom Mr. 
Sidney Herbert and those who think with him 
wish to render powerless ; it is the men of really 
superior talent, whose articles, appearing only at 
regular or irregular intervals, destroy or exalt the 
reputations of public men, move the hearts of the 
people, and shape the policy of the nation. But 
such writers frequently occupy political or other 
positions, which render the publication of their 
names inconvenient, and they consequently with 
little scruple avoid evoking it. The Paris press 
affords us numerous examples of this. It is no 
secret, for example, amongst ‘‘ gentlemen of the 
press,” none at all to the government, and har¢!ly 
one to the ordinary public, that in the Assemblée 
Nationale, a daily journal which the government 
suppressed some time ago, M. Guizot, the lete 
Count de Salvandy, and other eminent statesmen, 
dictated or actually wrote every article that had 
any pretensions to political importance ; but it 
was the name of Letellier or Saint Albin—a French 
Jones and Brown—which figured as those of the 
muthors. Everybody who knows anything of the 
Paris press at this moment is besides aware that 
the well-known Vicomte de la Guerronniére is the 
“political director” of the Patrie, one of the 
leading daily journals ; and that in that capacity 
he dictates or writes all the articles which (the 
Patrie is a semi-official organ) explain or defend 
the policy of the government,—that is to say the 
only ones that are of anything like consequence : 
—but does he sign? Never: the names which 
figure to his lucubrations are those of Schiller, 
Bellet, or Gulland,—gentlemen employed in the 
daily compilation of the paper. In the Constitu- 
tionnel again, another great daily journal, articles 
repeatedly appear with the signature, ‘‘ Louis 
Boniface,” which are no more written by M. 
Boniface, the respected sub-editor, than they are 
by the statue of Achilles in Hyde Park. And the 
same sort of thing is constantly occurring in 
every newspaper. Yet the law of the land ex- 
pressly requires, under pain of fine and imprison- 
ment, that every article shall be signed by its 
writer ; and yet, too, the government has the 
power of penetrating into the most secret details 
of a newspaper office. I need scarcely remark 
that the practice of giving false signatures, which 
the public knows well to prevail, though it may 
not be able to point out every case in which it is 
employed, tends even more strongly to destroy the 
legitimate influence of the press, than the affixing 
of insignificant names to insignificant articles. I 
submit, then, that every journalist who is regardful 
of the dignity and independence of his calling should 
firmly oppose the abolition of the anonymous 
system ; and, from the example of the Paris press, 
1 respectfully warn Mr. Sidney Herbert that, if 
ever that abolition be effected, he may have, it is 
true, the sorry satisfaction of seeing the press lose 
its prestige, but he will certainly not enjoy the 
pleasure of dragging into open day those who 
make it speak with an ‘earthquake voice.” 

The theatres just now are in high jubilation. 
The weather has become somewhat Siberian, and 
people have accordingly substituted play-going 
for sauntering on the Boulevards. All the houses 
are crowded nightly, and are consequently making 
money. Scribe’s new play, of which I made some 
mention in my last, is what chiefly excites the 
public curiosity. I saw it the other night—and 
though many objections may be made to it ina 
literary point of view, though its dialogue never 
once rises to real wit, and only rarely raises a 





laugh, though its incidents are complicated and 
improbable—it may almost be said impossible— 
though it has no novelty in its characters, and 
though plot, properly so called, it has none—yet 
it has freshness, grace, and airy brightness, which 
make it peculiarly Scribian and consequently in- 
teresting. I do not think, however, that it would 
be liked or even tolerated anywhere except in 
Paris ; for its men are rowés, its women frail, and 
its main incidents two or three somewhat impu- 
dent attempts at adultery. 

The Paris theatre, though certainly not enjoying 
the splendour it attained during the ten years that 
followed the revolution of July, 1830, is still the 
first in Europe. The obligations which English 
dramatists are under to it your readers well know ; 
and the Germans, Dutch, Russians, and Spaniards, 
translate from it largely. In addition there are 
French theatres at St. Petersburg, Berlin, Madrid, 
Brussels, Turin, and other places in which, of 
course, all the newest pieces are reproduced as 
quickly as possible after the performance at 
Paris. But a fact which fell under my notice 
this morning testifies even more strongly than all 
the extraordinary prestige which the Parisian 
theatre possesses in the eyes of foreigners ; one of 
the leading foreign journals announces that it will 
henceforth devote regularly a certain number of 
its columns weekly to a dramatic fewilleton from 
Paris ; that is to say, will pay as much attention 
to Paris theatres as Parisian journals themselves. 
Verily, I wonder not that French dramatists are 
vain, and French performers vainer still. 
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ALL argument and exhortation must set out from 
acknowledged principles. I will premise, therefore, 
that the objects of intellectual education are, 
to impart knowledge, and so to train and 
discipline the mind of the learner, that he may 
be able hereafter to use whatever knowledge he 
may have acquired, and to acquire fresh knowledge 
for himself. In this process, much, no doubt, 
depends upon the teacher; but more depends 
upon the learner. Of all qualifications on the 
part of the learner the most important is a desire 
for knowledge. But that this desire may be 
genuine and produce its proper fruits, that is, 
that it may stimulate the mind to hearty efforts 
for the acquisition of knowledge, it is necessary 
that it should be combined with a moral quality, 
the love of truth. 

Now ‘‘the love of truth” is a phrase which 
covers more than one meaning ; and, as I use it 
now, I mean not only the love of truth as a sub- 
jective quality, but the love of the true, as an 
object external to the mind. It is not enough to 
make a good learner, that he should have a con- 
scientious abhorrence of deceiving and misleading 
others, a sensitive dread of being the author or 
promoter of error. This might seem to be rather 
the qualification of the teacher. A good learner 
has a conscientious fear and dislike of deceiving 
himself. He feels that he has a duty towards 
himself to perform. His intellectual faculties 
can be trained to their best condition only by 
healthy exercise: and that the exercise may be 
healthy, the objects on which they exercise them- 
selves must be truths. Labour bestowed on 
falsehood (except, indeed, it be bestowed con- 
sciously, with a view to the detection of falsehood) 
will not only be fruitless in its direct results, but 
it will habituate the mind to false notions, and 
make it less keen to perceive the true, and less 
disposed to take pleasure in it, and, indeed, less 
eapable of feeling such pleasure. 
reason that I said a good learner has a conscientious 
fear of error. Carelessness and indifference as to 
the truth or falsehood of opinions which we 
receive into our minds is very near akin to 
carelessness and indifference as to the truth 
or falsehood of opinions which we express. 


It is for this | 
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A man may excuse his carelessness by the 
plea, that the matters on which he takes y 
opinions hastily are matters of no practical 
importance ; but nevertheless such carelessness 
weakens the habit of truth. We are all familiar 
with the doctrine in morals, that the guilt of ap 
evil action lies not in the outward act, but in the 
desire and purpose with which it is done; and 
that the mind may be guilty, though the outward 
act be not done : and carelessness as to thinking 
truth, and carelessness as to speaking truth, are 
related in a manner analogous to the relation 
between the sentiment and the act. 

A lover of truth will be impatient of ignorance, 
where knowledge can be attained, not merely 
from the desire of knowledge, not only from 
what may be called literary or scientific curiosity, 
but also because he is conscious that it is difficult 
to prevent the mind from entertaining opinions in 
the absence of knowledge ; and these opinions are 
almost sure to be false ; and even if they chance 
to be true, they have not the worth of known 
truth. Upon first thought, it might seem to be 
an easy duty to refrain from forming opinions 
where we have no knowledge. But reflexion upon 
the operations of our own minds, as well as 
—— in communication with other minds, 
will convince us that such abstinence is the 
attainment of a well-trained understanding, and 
the result of a strict intellectual discipline. — It is 
in fact a rare intellectual condition to be able and 
content to apportion the strength of opinion and 
the measure of belief to the strength of evidence 
and the measure of knowledge, and to hold all 
that is not certainly known to be true as liable 
to be modified or even displaced by further 
knowledge. 

This is a rare condition of the understanding; 
but the most rare of all mental habits is the 
combination of this philosophic control of the 
judgment with energy in action where action is 
necessary. On many literary and scientific 
questions opinion is merely speculative, and not 
necessarily connected with action. But in that 
very large class of subjects in which action or 
practice ought to follow upon opinion, it is a 
serious error, and yet an error to which even philo- 
sophie minds are prone, to hesitate in action, and 
to take what are familiarly called half measures, 
because the opinion upon which we act falls short 
of certain knowledge. Not an infrequent instance 
of this error is to be seen in the verdicts of juries, 
who, in cases where the crime can be nothing but 
murder, and the prisoner is either guilty or 
innocent of murder, find him guilty of man- 
slaughter. It is the law of moral duty that 
action is to be determined by the inclination of 
‘the balance of judgment. If a man can inno- 
cently abstain from action, he may be wise in 
abstaining in a case of doubt. But if he is bound 
to act, he is also bound to act efficiently. He 
must not leave undone, or half done, those things 
which he ought to do, for the sake of being able 
to retrace his steps. And this it is which is the 
rare attainment or gift, the power to act with 
decision and vigour, while the judgment is still 
held open to conviction. 

These remarks lead to a conclusion which is 
required both by reason and charity in our judg- 
ment of others, especially in our judgments of 
statesmen and historical characters. A man whose 
convictions are changed, and who consequently 
changes his course of conduct after energetic action 
in a different direction, ought not to be charged 
with insincerity or fickleness more than a man 
who changes his opinions after a season of hesita- 
tion and inactivity. The man whose change 
seems the more violent is probably the man with 
the stronger sense of duty. 

I have been led away however from my 
proper subject by these observations upon the 
duty of acting in conformity with the preponder- 
| ance of the judgment. My main purpose was to 
| impress upon the student that a hearty love of 
' truth and honesty of purpose are essential qualifi- 
cations for the acquisition of true knowledge. |! 
think it not unlikely that persons who are 
engaged in the active pursuits of life, in the 
practice of professions or the business of commerce, 
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and who look upon the pursuit of knowledge and 
the. cultivation of literature as a province alto- 
gether separate from their own, may be inclined 
to suppose at the same time that the student and 
the man of letters are secure from the moral 
dangers which beset themselves, and may be 
surprised that so much stress should be laid upon 
integrity and truth as ingredients in the literary 
character. They imagine perhaps that the domain 
of science and literature is an elevated and pure 
region, into which selfish and sordid motives find 
no entrance, and in which knowledge and truth 
are sought simply for their own sake, and are felt 
to be a sufficient reward. For some minds happily 
constituted and carefully self-trained, souls that 
would have walked in white whatever their worldly 
employment, this may be a true description of a 
studious life. But even to this region temptations 
of self-interest find access; and unfortunately 
the history of men of letters, and even our own 
observation, give us abundant proof that vanity, 
and ambition, and jealousy, are sins which beset 
them very easily. Where such enemies are at 
hand, a resolute love of truth is the only safe- 
guard ; and it is the duty of the student to cherish 
from the very beginning such a habit of truth as 
shall make the conscience sensitive to the slightest 
departure from it in all exercises of the under- 
standing. Where literature is made a profession 
and the business of life, we must not flatter our- 
selves that it will be exempt from temptations, 
like those to which men are exposed in the other 
pursuits of this busy and jostling world. But in 
youth we look, and always look hopefully, for 
singleness of purpose, and honesty of heart, and a 
generous enthusiasm in the pursuit of unselfish 
objects; and the youthful student may well 
rejoice in the high privilege of his position, that it 
is his special vocation and duty to seek knowledge 
for its own sake. This is the honourable labour 
to which he is called ; and if he debase it by the 
admixture of meaner motives, he descends from 
an elevation which rightfully belongs to him ; 
and not only does he degrade himself, but he 
most surely wrongs himself. The really successful 
student is the genuine student. The goddess 
does not unveil herself to an insincere worshipper. 
But I repeat the warning: the student will not 
hold his high position, nor attain the true reward 
of intellectual labour, unless his intellectual 
efforts are governed by the moral sentiment of the 
love of truth. 

But such a warning may seem too vague and 
general to produce much impression. It will be 
better understood, if we point out some offences 
against truth, of which literary men or students 
are in danger. Such offences are recognised most 
easily when they are the sins of authors; but 
there are sins of students which are akin to these : 
and if we point out first how a writer may sin 
against truth, we shall perhaps understand Letter 
how a student may be dishonest. 

When I speak of offences against truth on the 
part of writers, I do not mean those grosser 
offences which are committed knowingly and wil- 
fully, such as unblushing plagiarism, or the 
suppression or distortion of facts in controversy. 
These are acts of dishonesty, the quality of which 
is as manifest as the guilt of theft or perjury. 
But I speak of departures from the line of 
strict integrity, with respect to which neither 
public opinion nor the conscience of individual 
writers is as sensitive as it ought to be, and into 
which a man may fall without being aware that 
he is —_ what he ought to be ashamed of. Put 
the case ofa man compiling a popular history, or 
a popular treatise on some branch of science, with- 
out himself possessing an independent knowledge 
of the subject. Such works may be useful to 
ordinary readers; and if the compiler states 
honestly that his work is a compilation, and 
hames the authorities which he follows, and does 
his work carefully and faithfully, he is deserving 
of praise. But it often happens that the compiler, 
who knows scarcely anything but what he takes 
on trust, assumes the tone of independent author‘ty, 
and affects to pronounce opinions and adjudicate 
disputed questions, as if he had himself examined 
historical monuments, or conducted scientific 





investigations. This I hold to be literary dis- 
honesty and falsehood. Again, it often happens 
that the transactions of some period of history are 
matter of controversy, and are represented in one 
light by one writer or set of writers, and in another 
light by another. Then comes the compiler. He 
is not so ignorant as not to know that there are 
two sides to the question; but to save himself 
trouble, and to make his narrative run smooth, he 
follows one set of authorities, and represents only 
one phase of it. Yet he does not honestly warn 
his ill-informed readers that there is another view 
of the matter; but he tells his story with a 
solemn face, as if it were universally accepted. 
This concealment of doubts, especially when 
coupled with silence as to authorities, amounts to 
falsehood. I am afraid that there is another 
practice of compilers, which touches the border of 
downright plagiarism. I suspect that they some- 
times transfer to the margin of their pages the 
references to original authorities which they find 
in the authors whom they follow; and even 
transfer them without further investigation. If 
they verify the citations, and read the passages 
cited, their conscience is abundantly satisfied. 
They do not think it necessary to confess to their 
readers, that it is not their own research which 
has lighted upon these sources of information. 

I very much fear that there are various arts of 
literary dishonesty which are practised by young 
reviewers. Some three generations back, the 
magazines which our great grandfathers read con- 
tained short reviews which were simply summaries 
or notices of the contents of the works reviewed, 
not very unlike the ‘‘ Notes on Books,” in which 
Messrs. Longman every quarter give an account 
of their publications. Such notices might be 
useful, but they were not of an ambitious order of 
literature. But a great change in the style of 
reviews was introduced by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers ; and the new fashion was followed by the 
Quarterly Review and by other journals. That 
form of composition was adopted, in many in- 
stances, by men who were confessedly equal or 
superior to the authors whom they criticised. The 
review, in fact, became an original work ; and 
the reviewer was, in some instances at least, 
really and truly better acquainted with his subject 
than the author whom he reviewed. But the style 
and tone, which might be used justifiably and in 
perfect good faith by Mackintosh or Southey, 
becomes both ludicrous and dishonest when it is 
affected by a novice in literature. It seems to be 
assumed that the function of reviewing implies 
superior knowledge. The judge must be superior 
to the suspected person, whose character and pre- 
tensions he is investigating. The great corporate 
body, the majestic ‘‘ Wr,” must in its collective 
and accumulated wisdom be wiser than the indi- 
vidual. The young reviewer, therefore, takes up 
as part of his craft the tone of superiority ; though, 
if he were to examine honestly the state of his 
own knowledge, he would often have to confess 
that he knows far less than the writer on whom 
he affects to sit in judgment. Often, I believe, a 
reviewer has known little more of a subject than 
he has gathered from the work before him, and 
yet has delivered opinions, and differed in his 
conclusions from his author, as gravely as if he had 
gone through a course of original investigation, 
and matured his results before the mistaken 
writer, whose errors he rebukes, had set pen to 

aper. If the reviewer is more than usually 
3 one and honest, he will turn out the original 
authorities whom his author cites ; and if he catch 
him tripping in his citations, or can show him to 
be callicben in any inference which he draws, he 
mercilessly exposes the error, but he takes care not 
to betray that he himself has been guided to the 
truth by the very writer whose error he corrects. 
Possibly he makes use of the mass of authorities 
collected to his hands, and educes from them an 
elaborate theory, which he parades in opposition 
to his really learned author ; and the unfortunate 
author, like the eagle in Aschylus, is shot with 
an arrow winged with his own feathers. All this 
process, the affectation of superiority, the parade 
of scraps of knowledge, the disguising of real 
ignorance, and, above all, the appropriation of the 





fruits of another writer's labour, is dishonest. 
The young writer, who thinks that he is only 
showing his cleverness, is writing and acting 
falsehood, and deadening his conscience. A healthy 
conscience, as alive as it ought to be to truth and 
falsehood, would not suffer this literary hypocrisy. 

Young men, who are conscious of their intel- 
lectual powers, and rejoice in the exercise of them, 
who read with delight and admiration the writings 
of the imaginative and the eloquent and the wise 
who have gone before them, and who are stirred 
by a noble ambition which prompts them to hope 
that they too may produce works which men 
‘* will not willingly let die,” often contemplate 
with enthusiasm the prospect of a life devoted to 
literature, as the most honourable course of 
labour to which they can consecrate their powers. 
Far be it from me to breathe one breath in dis- 
paragement of real literary labour. Without 
assenting in any degree to the doctrine which has 
been propounded of the superiority of intellectual 
excellence to moral excellence, we may acknow- 
ledge that the intellectual workman labours in a 
higher region than those whose thought and toil 
are for material interests ; and that every one who 
adds to the accumulating stock of human know- 
ledge, or who makes our knowledge more con- 
vertible to use, helps in his degree to elevate his 
species. But the aspiring student who looks 
forward to a literary life, ought to consider well, 
that the only sound reasons for writing and 
publishing are, either that you may say something 
worth saying which has not been said before ; or, 
that you may say it ina better manner. It is 
not a sound reason for writing and publishing, 
that you may receive so much a sheet for the 
paper which you cover. I would most earnestly 
warn and entreat every one who thinks himself 
capable of labouring with success in literature, and 
who is ambitious of literary honour, to make sure 
of the means of living by some more worldly 
pursuit, and not deliberately to form the plan of 
living by his pen. 

I say this, not from the suggestions of worldly 
was not because literary life is uncertain and 
razardous, and the man of genius who delights 
and enlightens his generation may perchance be 
left to starve. A century or a century and a half 
ago, when reading was the luxury of a few, when 
the market for literary wares was small, and the 
demand fitful and precarious, this result might 
happen ; though I believe that even then it did 
not happen to real genius, unless genius were 
associated with bad morals, or an imprudence 
which amounted to immorality. But in our days 
the mass of readers is so large, that writing may 
be reduced to a tolerably steady trade; and I 
believe that an educated clever man, with ordinary 
good conduct and common prudence, may get a 
living by writing as well as by other professions. 
Of course the would-be man of letters may make 
a false estimate of his powers: he may not be a 
clever man: and then he will learn by a sharp 
experience that he has mistaken his vocation. But 
this is not the case we are considering. As I said, 
I will not deny that a man of ability and informa- 
tion, of fair character and good common sense, 
may support himself by his pen with tolerable 
certainty. But, nevertheless, I would most 
strenuously advise any young man not to commit 
himself to literature as a profession by which he 
is to live. Let his literary efforts be the result 
of free choice, not labours to which he is 
compelled by the necessity of living. I say 
this thus earnestly, because I believe that the man 
who writes for bread exposes his moral being to 
dangers and temptations from which it is scarcely 
possible for our poor human nature to escape 
without damage. He will often be tempted, or 
even compelled, to write on important subjects 
with imperfect and insufficient information, and to 
dress his half knowledge in the garb of whole 
knowledge ; and instead of the stores of wisdom 
which he once flattered himself that he should 
dispense, he will set forth ‘‘a beggarly account of 
empty boxes.” But this is falsehood ; and it may 
easily be very mischievous falsehood. If he under- 
takes to describe or to narrate, he will be tempted 
to make his description or his narrative lively 
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and striking by exaggerating and colouring 
highly the prominent points and the prominent 
events, and reducing and throwing into shade all 
that does not make so good a picture. If he 
yields to the temptation, he may be a skilful 
artist, but he is no longer a true man. If he 
chronicles public events, and criticises public 
men, he is liable to the temptation to fall in with 
a popular cry, or even to create a cry for the sake 
of popularity. It may come to pass that, accord- 
ing to his description, everything is wrong, that 
every operation is a blunder; that everybody in 
authority is imbecile; that every one who is 
charged with public duties is actuated by per- 
sonal and selfish motives ; no allowance is to be 
made for unknown, or even for known difficulties ; 
every evil is to be suspected ; no good is to be 
believed. We know that the popular mind is 
sometimes in this unreasonable temper; and a 
writer who lives by his popularity is, [ fear, more 
likely to encourage it than to try honestly to 
bring it to reason. The fault-finder, like other 
people who take away the character of their 
neighbours, may perhaps pique himself on his 
honesty and sincerity ; but a calm judge of events 
and men will probably think that the love of 
truth has not been so strong in him as the love of 
effect. 

Ht may seem strange to complain of a want of 
truth in works of fiction. But sometimes our 
writers of fiction make some part of our actual 
social economy the canvass and groundwork of 
their ideal figures ; and if, while they thus pro- 
fess to represent realities, they distort and cari- 
cature them, and suppress the good, and exagge- 
rate the evil, for the sake of a melodramatic 
effect, then, fictitious though their compositions 
be, they are guilty of treason against the majesty 
of truth ; and the treason is the more base, if it 
be a mere pandering to the popular prejudice of 
the hour. Yet a writer who is to live by popular 
favour may easily be tempted to take up a popular 
cry ; and if his conscience has any misgivings at 
the false witness which he bears, he can silence it 
by the sophistry that his misrepresentation is 
part of his fiction. 

I have already indicated some of the tempta- 
tions which beset a reviewer to practise artifices 
inconsistent with truth. But we must not pass 
over the temptation to gratify the love of ridicule, 
both in the mind of the reviewer himself, and in 
the minds of the readers for whom he caters. 
There is a pleasure, unquestionably, in saying 
sharp things and writing a stinging article ; and 
if we look for a counterpoise only to the sentiment 
of good nature or benevolence, the mere unwilling- 
ness to inflict pain, I am afraid that the less 
amiable feeling will often be found to be the 
stronger. Men, very benevolent in the ordinary 
intercourse of life, are too often unable to resist 
the temptation to exercise a wicked wit; and the 
temptation is stronger, when the victim does not 
stand before them in wineing flesh and blood, but 
is present only as an idea, and that not the idea 
of a man, but the idea of the author of a book. 
And if the temptation is strong from the mere 
love of wit, and strong when the writer seeks only 
to gratify his vanity, there is a risk of its becom- 
ing very strong, when he has a downright money 
interest in the malicious amusement of his un- 
charitable readers. The only safeguard that wit 
and sarcasm shall not transgress the limits of 
truth and justice is to be found in a conscientious 
sentiment of justice and a self-respecting love of 
truth. 

I have pointed out some of the motives which 
may lead a writer to deviate from truth. The 
force of some of these is not confined to written 
composition. For example, the temptation to 
gratify the faculty for ridicule besets talkers as 
well as writers: and unfair sarcasm is at least as 
much a sin of the tongue as of the pen. It has 
been said with eminent falsity, that ridicule is the 
test of truth. It concerns every man’s conscience 
to remember, that truth is the first and chief test 
of ridicule. The law of ridicule is the same as the 
law of libel. The wit, in order that his ridicule 
may be innocent, must first be able to show that 





it is true; and, secondly, that the benefit to be | 


effected by it outweighs the pain inflicted on the 
object of it. If the latter condition be wanting, it 
is an offence against benevolence: if the former, I 
need not say under what genus the yeAwromads 
must be classed. 

The affectation of knowledge also, and the arts 
by which a little knowledge is paraded as much 
knowledge, are common to talkers and writers. 
There are men who read, or rather skim books, 
for the sake of conversation, that they may be able 
to fill a pause after dinner, or make a passing 
remark in the crush of a conversazione ; who are 
quite content to know enough of a subject—it may 
be, of the rebellion in China, or of the last new 
process in photography, or of the tail of the comet 
—to understand the observations ‘of any one who 
knows a little more than themselves, or to amuse 
a young lady who knows a little less. We should 
certainly run the risk of reducing most societies to 
the condition of a silent meeting, if we insisted 
that no one should talk of any subject which he 
did not thoroughly understand. But a reverence 
for truth, and that wholesome respect for ourselves, 
which makes us feel it more honourable to be 
what we are than to seem what we are not, ought 
to make every man lay it down as a law to himself 
in social intercourse, not to speak with authority, 
or to affect the tone of superior knowledge, in 
cases in which he is conscious of imperfect infor- 
mation. 

In such a review as the present, imperfect as it 
is, we must not pass over the dangers incident to 
controversy and argument, and the temptations 
which lie in wait for the framers of ingenious 
hypotheses. As I said before, I do not speak of 
such flagrant delicts as the wilful suppression of 
facts, or the wilful misrepresentation of the argu- 
ments of an opponent. But probably no one who 
has indulged in speculations- upon any doubtful 
subject, can fail to be conscious of the temptation 
to assume what has only been shown to be probable 
as the certain groundwork of further deductions, 
and to speak of these again as steps made sure for 
the still further progress of the argument. There 
is a tendency to exhibit to the reader or auditor 
all that hangs together harmoniously, and to insist 
upon the mutual confirmation of the parts of the 
theory, but to neglect the considerations which 
might tend to dislocate the artful structure. 
Even a Greek Professor may be tempted to build 
up a fabric of argument for a novel interpre- 
tation, or an ingenious emendation, or a far- 
fetched etymology, and forget to warn his 
hearers of the possible flaws in the foundation 
or superstructure. The temptation is indeed 
a subtle one; and it is one which, if it 
be not detected and resisted with resolute self- 
denial, will grievously impair the utility of a writer 
or a teacher. And the evil does not end with 
the particular error; but it tends to generate a 
habit of mind unfavourable to truth, and to in- 
capacitate the intellect for distinguishing between 
sound argumert and sophistry. To preserve our- 
selves from it, we must cultivate such a habit of 
truth as shall reject instinctively not only what is 
felt to be false, but what is not felt to be true. 

Several of the forms of temptation which we - 
have delineated do not pertain to the student as 
a student. That against which he has specially 


to guard himself is the tendency to acruiesce in | 
Many students wish to | 
know something of a subject, and would be glad | 


imperfect knowledge. 


to have the credit of understanding it, and 
would fain flatter themselves that they under- 
stand it ; and yet sometimes they are too idle to 
undergo the labour of mastering it thoroughly; 
and sometimes their notions are confused, and 
they are not conscious whether they understand 
it thoroughly or not. No quality is more essential 
to a student than clearness of head to distinguish 
whether he knows a thing or does not know it. 
But this faculty is often deficient ; and unfortu- 
nately it cannot be communicated, and. it is 
difficult to educe it by any course of mental dis- 
cipline. I incline myself to believe, that the 
training which is most effectual in awakening the 
intellect to this self-knowledge is the study of 





mathematics ; and it will be the more wholesome 
the more rigid the teacher. There is no subject | 


at least in which it is so little possible for 
sciolist to flatter himself that he knows what he 
does not know as “in mathematics. However, we 
are not concerned at present with honest puzzle. 

headedness, but rather with the case in which a 
student is tempted through indolence, or some 
motive even less creditable, to be content with a 

superficial knowledge. But here again we must 

take a distinction. No one, however powerful his 

intellect, and however great his learning, can 

hope to comprehend more than a few departments 

of knowledge. There must be much of which 

we are altogether ignorant; much that we 

know in an_ imperfect and fragmentary 

manner; much that we know superficially upon 

the authority of others. No one need be ashamed 

of possessing only this imperfect knowledge 

of matters which lie beyond his own proper field 

of study. As long as he is aware of the imperfec- 

tion of his knowledge, no hari is done to his 

intellectual constitution. What is to be depre- 

cated is, that one who professes to be a student, 

and who has a department of knowledge marked 

out for him which he ought to cultivate as his 

own, should be content in his own proper subject 

with a less thorough knowledge than he might 

attain by the honest exertion of his powers, and 

should be satisfied with an imperfect apprehension 

and an indistinct conception of the truths which 
he professes to seek. The indolent and superficial 
student defrauds himself and wrongs his own in- 

tellect. If the instinctive spirit of truth within 

him would revolt from imposing upon another 
person by a false show of knowledge, if he would 

shrink from palming upon an ignorant person, 

who looked to him for information, statements 
the truth of which he had not ascertained, he 

ought, in like manner, to dread deceiving him-° 
self. He ought, as I said before, to feel that 

he has a duty towards himself to perform; a 

duty, the conscious neglect of which not only im- 

poverishes his intellect, but also weakens his 
moral sentiments. All exertions of the intellect 
help to form the intellectual character ; all acts of 
a moral nature tend to generate moral habits.* 

A man cannot think a thought and be the same 

intellectual being that he was before. He has 

either varied or confirmed his intellectual cha- 

racter. He cannot do, or leave undone, a single 

act which he ought to do, without strengthening 
or weakening his moral character. Whenever the 

student, therefore, acquiesces in the doubtful 

rather than take the trouble to ascertain the true, 

or satisfies himself with the specious instead of 
seeking the real, he not only imposes upon him- 

self falsehood for truth in that particular case, but 
he impairs his intellectual power ; and he not only 
impairs his intellectual power, but he impairs his 
habit of truth, and blunts his sense of truth. He 
becomes cachectic morally. 

For these reasons I would earnestly exhort the 
student to make the genuine love of knowledge 
his motive for pursuing knowledge. The genuine 
love of knowledge will repudiate all shams, and be 
satisfied with — ut the truth. But if 
knowledge be sought from other motives, motives 
of vanity, or ambition, or self-interest (and all 
these are motives which act more or less on almost 
every student), there is danger lest, if that which 
the mind proposes to itself as the prize should 
seem to be attainable by the appearance of know- 
ledge, the specious should be allowed to stand in 
place of the real, the false in place of the true, 
and an idol be set up in the temple. And even 
if the real and the true be — from unworthy 
motives, it loses its virtue to that mind. 

There is one form in which this danger obtrudes 
itself peculiarly upon students of the present 
generation; and would fain give a special 
caution, and warn students particularly against 
preparing themselves for Examinations. 

Of course, after all that I have said, I shall not 
be so misunderstood, that any one will suppose 
that I discourage that kind of preparation for 
Examinations which consists in the thorough study 
of the subject of examination. This preparation 
cannot be too diligent. And I do not mean to 
deny that all parts of a subject are not of the same 


* Habit: ts, state or condition, not cusiom. 
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importance, and that a student is perfectly right 
in mastering first and with his chief care the 
leading facts in a science, or the leading events of 
a history, those in either case which are most 
pregnant with consequences, or those propositions 
which are the links in a continuous chain of 
reasoning, and bestowing less time and labour on 
the corollaries in argument, or the episodes in 
history, or the facts in science which hang loose 
upon the general theory. This is right and 
reasonable, But I suspect that these out-lying 
pieces of knowledge are often, just by reason of 
their comparative isolation, the very points to 
which attention is given in preparation for 
Examination, to the neglect of the compact 
structure. They are the most easily packed up, 
carried away, and exhibited. 

What I warn students against is that kind of 
preparation for an Examination which consists in 
speculating what is likely to be set, either from 
the nature of the subject, or the wont or peculiar 
taste of the Examiner. This is not study. This 
is gambling in the lottery of literary distinction, 
with the eertainty, that, even if the venture be 
successful for the time, the substance of know- 
ledge is sacrificed fora shadow. But the considera- 
tion which I would press upon the conscience and 
the honourable feeling of my younger friends, is, 
that this mode of preparation for an Examination 
is a deliberate imposition and fraud practised 
upon the examiner, and the learned body, or 
the public, whom the examiner represents. <A 
mere appearance of knowledge is passed off for 
true knowledge ; and if honours or rewards 
be obtained, they are obtained under false 
pretences. Herodotus tells a story, that 
the Persian Satrap Orcetes, in order to deceive 
Polycrates of Samos, held out to him offers of 
alliance, and promised to supply the money 
necessary for their common purposes of ambition ; 
and that when Polycrates sent his secretary 
Meandrius to inspect the treasure of Orcetes, 
Oretes opened and exhibited to him eight large 
chests, which he had filled with stones, except 
that for a very shallow depth in each he had 
spread on the top of the stones a layer of gold 
coin. Now Meandrius was a bad examiner, who 
did not penetrate below the surface, and so he re- 
ported to his master that Orcetes was possessed of a 
huge store of wealth. Exactly such a fraud is 
perpetrated by the student, who prepares for an 
examination, not by honestly acquiring a know- 
ledge of the subject to the bottom, but by dis- 
guising his ignorance, and by exhibiting as much 
gold as he can scrape together in a hurry spread 
over the rubbish of his imperfect information and 
confused notions. 

But I would not only warn students : 


also tender some advice to examiners. It is by 


no means an easy thing to examine well; and an | 


Examination Paper ought not to be made in a 
hurry, or without thought and labour. An 
examination ought to demand a knowledge of the 
most important parts of the subject ; and it may 
either demand this directly ; or it may demand it 


indirectly, by demanding what implies that know- | 


ledge. ‘The former method may properly be 
applied to some extent; but the latter method is 


preferable, where it can be applied, because it is | 
then less easy for the pupil to guess beforehand | 
An examiner | 


the character of the examination. 
should be particularly careful to avoid mannerism 
in his style of examination. As soon as it is 


observed that an examiner proposes questions of a | 


particular class and character, so soon, he may be 
sure, will pupils, and their tutors, begin to prepare 
to answer them. Among questions which of them- 
selves are fit and proper questions for an examina- 
tion, it is dangerous for an examiner to make a 


choice upon any principle except hap-hazard. Ifan | 
examiner, for example, be examining in any clas- 


sical author, and select a passage to be translated 
on account of its poetical beauty, or its eloquence, 
or the elevated moral maxims which it contains, | 
he ‘may be tolerably sure that the same causes | 
which commend it to his preference, will also | 
have commended it to the special notice of some 
at least of his pupils, and that passage will have | 
n well got up, while others less prominent | 





I would | 


H Tuesday, Nov. 9.—Zoological Society of London, 9. 


have been little studied. If any question in 
mathematics or science involves a process of 
peculiar neatness and ingenuity, an experienced 
examiner will be shy of selecting it ; because he 
will be aware that that is just the sort of demon- 
stration which is swallowed, not for the purpose 
of digestion, but of reproduction. It must be 
remembered that the skill of examiners is not 
matched merely against the efforts of raw students 
to pass off the counterfeit for the genuine coin of 
knowledge. In almost every instance they have 
to contend with veteran trainers, who make a 
trade of noting the weak points of examiners and 
examinations, and teaching their pupils to take 
advantage of them. 

We live now in an age of Examinations. I 
am not sure that we have not, in our zeal for 
working this new remedy against abuses, insisted 
upon it too much. Some unfortunate youths are 
so beset with examinations, that it is hard to see 
what time they will have for study. The process 
seems like that of little children with a garden, 
who are always pulling up their plants to see how 
they grow. However, these are doubts which for 
the present will be held to be heretical : and we 
may safely concede, at all events, that it is a 
sound and wholesome system, that when appoint- 
ments are to be made in the service of the state, 
and when the ranks of a noble profession are to 
be recruited, especially in those branches which 
demand peculiar intelligence, it should be ascer- 
tained by a judicious and searching examination, 
what candidates are best endowed with the 
qualities required for their work, and have 
hitherto made the best use of their abilities. 
This seems at least to be a very reasonable plan ; 
and it would be thought that honest and sensible 
examiners could find no great difficulty in carrying 
it into practice. But no sooner is notice given of 
such an examination, than scores of advertise- 
ments is aed from all sorts of schoolmasters and 
tutors, who profess to ‘‘ prepare young gentlemen 
for the civil or military examinations.” These 
advertisers rarely undertake to instruct their pupils 
thoroughly and honestly in the branches of know- 
ledge which are the subjects of examination. They 
profess only to ‘‘ prepare them for the examina- 
tions :” and sometimes, with unblushing effrontery, 
they add, as a recommendation, in how short a 
time they can do it. Such advertisements in fact 

rofess to show by actual experiment, with how 
ittle labour, with how little real intellectual 
exertion, with how little genuine knowledge, a 
candidate, cleverly erammed and trained, can be 
made to impose upon a hasty and unsuspicious 
examiner. These short cuts, these, not royal, but 
plebeian roads to knowledge, or rather to the 
prizes of knowledge, are the pest and scandal of 





education in our generation ; and I will close my 
observations by expressing my earnest hope, that 
no student of this college will submit to become | 
an accomplice in such a system of imposture. An | 
honourable man will desire indeed to deserve the 
foremost place, but will scorn to be rated above 
his true value. Let our maxim always be, Edy | 
kat GOAR Tis, ob aTEpavodral, ay uh vouluws aOAHoD.™ | 
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MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. } 


Monday, Nov. 8.—Royal Academy of Arts, 8. 
on » _—Royal Geographical Society, 8.30. | 
Tuesday, Nov. 9.—Syro-Egyptian Society, 7.30. | 
“ Ancient and Modern Antioch,” by W. F. Ainsworth, 
Esq. | 
—Royal Society of Literature, 2. 
pes a —Institute of Civil Engineers, 8. 
“ Description of the Lisbon and Santarem Railway,” | 
by Mr. J. S. Valentine, M. Inst. C.E. 


” ” 


The Professor of British History and Archeology in the | 
Royal Society of Literature, states that his course of | 
lectures on Critical Periods of English History, will be | 
delivered at the House of the Society, 4, St. Martin’s | 
Place, Trafalgar Square, at 2 p.m., on Noy. 9, 16, 23, and | 
30; and on Dec. 7, 14, and 21. 


The following papers will be read at the meeting of | 
the Zoological Society on Tuesday :—1l. Dr. Bennett of 
Sydney, on Scythrops Nove-Hollandia, in a state of nature | 





* 2 Tim. ch. ii. v. 5. Ifa man also strive for masteries, 
yet is he not crowned, except he strive lawfully. 


} 
‘ 


| architects and sculptors of the time. 


| engaged on it. 


| improbably have hastened her end. 


and in confinement. (Communicated by John Gould, 
Esq., F.R.S., V.P.Z.S.)—2. Mr. Sclater on Birds collected 
by Mr. Louis Fraser (corresponding member Z.S.), in 
Ecuador.—3. General Perronet Thompson on the Lepido- 
sirens of Sierra Leone and Bombay.—4. Dr. Hartlaub 
(foreign member), on the species of the fringilline genus 
Lrythrwra,—s5. Mr. Hewitson on new species of Butterflies. 





Roya INsTITUTION OF GREAT BriTary.— 
General Monthly Meeting, Monday, November 1, 
1858. William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R,S., Treasurer 
and Vice-President, in the Chair. Mrs, E. A. 
Hambleton, and Cromwell Fleetwood Varley, Esq., 
were duly elected Members of the Royal Institution. 
Mervyn Hamilton, Esq., was admitted Member of 
the Royal Institution. The Presents received 
since the last Meeting were laid on the table, and 
the thanks of the Members returned for the same. 





INSTITUTE OF British ARcHITECTS.—The first 
general meeting of the session, 1858-59, of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, was held on 
Monday at the rooms of the Society, Grosvenor 
Street, Mr. Hakewell presiding. Some new 
members were announced and a list of donations 
read § among them is one of 1007. in shares of the 
Architectural Union, from Mr. Tite, M.P., who 
also read the paper for the evening, in the form 
of ‘‘ Observations on the recent Discoveries of the 
Remains of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus,” an 
improved version of a lecture on the same subject 
he had delivered to the Archeological Association 
at Bath. The great work Mr. Tite undertook to 
illustrate has long been popularly known, from 
having been included traditionally among the 
seven wonders the world was supposed once to 
have possessed. But for more than three cen- 
turies all trace of it was lost, and its very site was 
unknown. Recent researches on the ground an- 
ciently covered by the city of Halicarnassus have 
turned up fragments of the structure, and its site 
has been exactly determined, though architects are 
still at issue as to the merits of the various resto- 
rations or reconstructions of the monument, at- 
tempted in drawings, from the scattered remains 
that have been brought together. Mr. Tite 
treated his subject historically and technically ; 
both sections of the paper were very interesting. 
He described the modes of burial practised 
by the Greek colonists of Asia Minor, from the 
earliest period of inhumation and the simple 
tributary heap of stones cast on the grave, to that 
in which burning the dead superseded burial, and 
more elaborate monuments were raised to their 
memory. Of such memorials the greatest and 
most costly was the tomb built over the ashes of 
Mausolus, one of the petty kings of Caria, by 
Artemisia, his wife, and also his sister, a fact 
startling to modern Christian ears. It stood in 
the centre of Halicarnassus, at the head of a bay 
on the south coast of Asia Minor. The city has 


| perished, but its site is marked by the Turkish 
| village of Budroom. 


The widow of Mausolus 
lavished great sums of money on this monument, 
which tasked the skill of the most celebrated 
As she only 
outlived her husband two years it was unfinished 
at her death, but it was completed by the artists 
Artemisia is said to have died of 
excessive grief, which brought on phthisis; modern 
medical authority throwing doubt on this, another 
tradition remains, that, making a potion of her 
husband’s ashes, she swallowed them, and medical 


| science admits that if she did perform this 


act of devotion to the defunct, it may not 
But her 
wonders of 


Mr. Tite quoted many refer- 


monument remained one of the 
the ancient world. 


| ences to it from Cicero, Pliny, Strabo, Aulus Gel- 


lius, and Lucian. It was from Pliny and Cicero 
that most of the old descriptions were copied. It 
suffered much damage during the sieges of the 
Crusades, but was still standing and tolerably 
perfect, in the twelfth century. Then it was 
shattered by an earthquake, and finally demolished 
by the Knights of St. John, who converted it into 
a stone quarry, from which they built a fort called 
St. Pietro. Luckily, in building their walls with 
some of the finest sculptured slabs, they turned 
the carved sides inwards, and thus helped to # 
serve them to the present day uninjured. e 
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reliefs and fragments of sculpture from the site of 
the pile itself form the Budroom marbles now in 
the British Museum. They are well worthy of 
the study of artists, especially for the skill with 
which the drapery of the figuresis treated. The re- 
discovery of the monument dates from within 
the present century, and is due to the anti- 
quarian zeal of Captain Beaufort, Flandrin, 
Texier, Sir C. Fellows, and others. From the 
old and new measurements, drawings of what the 
monument is supposed to have appeared have 
been made by Texier, Fergusson, Cockerill, and 
Lloyd; lastly, by Mr. Newton; they were all 
used to illustrate the lecture, and the points of 
difference were discussed, after it, with profes- 
sional relish. A restoration by Sir Christoyher 
Wren was also among the drawings. Non« yet 
made can be distinctly seanabacie the best or 
most probable ; and there is a disposition to await 
the arrival of more materials for judging wha’; was 
the arrangement of parts and the method of con- 
struction. During the discussion it was stated, 
on the authority of Bayle, that the virtues of 
Mausolus bore no proportion to the size and cost 
of his tomb; he was rapacious and unprincipled, 
and given to very sharp practice in matters of 
finance. Whether his monument testified to a 
deep sorrow or a huge ostentation may be doubted ; 
though Mr. Tite took the more charitable view of 
the question. Thanks were unanimously voted 
to Mr. Tite for his paper. Mr. Westmacott, Mr. 
Cockerill, and the Rev. Mr. Burgess, of Chelsea, 
took part in the discussion that followed the 
lecture. 





Commutation Tables, Joint Annuities, and Sur- 
vivorship Assurances, d&c., dc. By David Chis- 
holm, Actuary to the North British Insurance 
Company, F.1.A., &., &c. (E. & C. Layton.) 

WE so seldom treat our readers to a short 
lecture on any of the exact sciences that we need 
not offer any apology for now doing so, but if we 
considered such to be necessary, we would find it 
by a simple reference to the immensity of the 
interests now involved in Life Assurance, and to 
some extraordinary characteristics of the work on 
that subject, which is now before us. 

Sharing also, as we do, in the benefits of the 
Assurance system, it is only proper that we should 
give due attention when any of the great culti- 
vators of the science call upon us to hearken, or 
present us with the fruits of their patient re- 
searches ; and we certainly do not know any class 
of authors whose labours are more important in a 
financial point of view, or whose names are better 
entitled to become as ‘‘ household words” with 
the innumerable families they so solidly benefit. 

In such way we doubt not some of our readers 
are familiar with the names of Barrett, Davies, 
and Jones, as the authors of a curious and in- 
genious method for calculating Life Assurances 
and Annuities called ‘‘Commutation Tables,” and 
known technically as the D. and N. method— 
these letters being used to denote the different 
columns of the ‘‘ Commutations” or ‘‘ Elementary 
values ” in their tables. 

But though the treatise of the late Mr. David 
Jones has long been, and still remains, the great 
preceptor of the student and inquirer, the ‘‘ com- 
mutations” given in that valuable work are com- 
plete for only one life, and do not embrace a per- 
fect series of elements for solving survivorship, 
_ some other questions depending on tao 
ives. 

It was therefore with no little satisfaction that 
the Actuarial profession received in 1851, from 
the hands of Messrs. Gray, Smith, and Orchard, 
a compact manual, containing among other useful 
tables the single and annual premiums (according 
to the Carlisle mortality, and at 3 per cent. in- 
terest), for assuring any one life against any 
other. This most useful work was a great step in 
advance of all previous publications, and it 
formed an intermediate link between the labours 
of Mr. Jones and those of Mr. Chisholm. Indeed, 
it contained the germ of the latter work, and we 
may shortly set forth the relationship of the 
two, as it is always interesting to trace the in- 
fluence of one mind upon another, and to mark 





the successive stages by which men add to excel- 
lence, and so approach perfection. . 

In the postscript to their work the compilers 
stated :—‘‘ There are still wanting to complete 
the Carlisle Two-Life Canon, Tables similar to the | 
subjoined Tables V. and VI., at the several rates 
of interest of 4, 5, and 6 per cent. ;” and they 
proceeded to intimate ‘‘ that one of their number 
(Mr. Gray) had devised a new Table, which, while 
answering all, and more than all, the purposes of 
Tables V. and VI., by means of a single value for 
each pair of ages, and thus oncupying little more 
space than one of them, would also be very much 
less laborious in its construction than the former 
of those Tables,” &c. &c. 

Our author, Mr. Chisholm, having long known 
a convenient mode of constructing tables of the 
kind indicated, and having had his attention 
called to the subject by the above postscript, was 
induced to communicate his method to the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries ; and a paper descriptive of his 
plan and tables was accordingly read to that body 
in February, 1852. The excellence of his method 
was at once recognised, and his paper was charac- 
terised at the time as a ‘valuable contribution 
to the science of life contingencies ;” while Mr. 
Gray subsequently acknowledged in the most 
frank and honourable manner that Mr. Chisholin’s 
tables were the same as those he had had in view, 
though his own method of computing them was 
somewhat different from that of Mr. Chisholm. 

Mr. Chisholm, being thus the admitted promul- 
gator of the New Commutation Table, proceeded 
to reduce his theory to practice; and, after four 
years’ labour, he now presents us with his com- 
plete and original tables, for all contingencies de- 
pendent on one or two lives. 

Premising that Mr. Chisholm’s work is founded 
wholly on the Carlisle rate of mortality, and that 
every assurance and annuity element therein is 
given at the five rates of interest of 3, 34, 4, 5, 
and 6 per cent., we shall endeavour to show 
what Jones’s work included, and in what respect 
our author has completed, and added to, the 
contents of that book. We find then that Jones’s 
volumes contain tables D., N.,S., M., and R., com- 
plete for single lives, but for joint lives only D. 
and N. up to 60 years difference of age, while M. 
and R. are wanting altogether. 

Now Mr. Chisholm not only recalculates Jones’s 
D. and N. tables for joint lives, but completes 
them up to all ages in his first volume. He then 
presents us with more than M. and R. for joint 
lives, because he gives us these elements for x 
dying before y, and for y dying before x, and as 
these converse elements are placed on the right 
and left of the same folio, we obtain by simple 
addition and at one inspection the said values 
M. and R. for joint lives. ; 


We have thus Dry, Nxy, M am R= M a 
R = also, by addition, May, Ray. And by 
the use of these eight elements, we can now 
answer all money questions relating to two lives 
as readily as Jones’s treatise enabled us to reply to 
those for one life. 

Having thus shown what Jones supplied us 
with, and what an immense extension of elements 
has been made by the volumes before us, we may 
here note the difference between the work, already 
referred to, of Messrs. Gray, Smith, and Orchard, 
and that of Mr. Chisholm. The former, then, 
gives us, at sight the single and annual premiums 
for all survivorship assurances, according to the 
Carlisle table, and at three per cent. interest, 
while the latter gives no such direct premiums, 
but a complete series of commutations or elements 
at five rates of interest, for finding these premiums 
by one division only. 

Although we have thus endeavoured to distin- 
guish between Mr. Chisholm’s labours and those 
of } aeae ry compilers, our remarks must not be 
understood as in the least depreciating the works 
so referred to. Each has, and will retain its 
peculiar attributes—the one as an excellent 
manual for the student and beginner of such 
studies, and the other as a most valuable series 
of direct values. 

To revert to our author—the chief feature of his 





book is, of course, the M. and R. elements for 
survivorships ; but Mr. Chisholm was not satisfied 
with contributing these alone to science; he 
naturally desired to render his work complete in 
itself and independent ofall others. He therefore 
includes in it a complete series of single life 
tables (both natural and logarithmic numbers), 
adding several new ones, so that his book now 
embraces what could hitherto be found only by 
reference to several authors. 

We doubt not that the student will soon learn 
to appreciate the value of the New Tables which 
occupy the whole of Volume II. ; but before closing 
our remarks, we would direct attention to the 
original Tables XX XIII. log. (1+ az) and XXXIV, 
log. (I—A,) the former for valuing policies, and 
the latter particularly useful for questions relating 
to successive lives—such as the values of church 
livings and of copyhold estates. 

The Triangular Diagram (fig. A.) is also curious 
as a mechanical map of the manner in which some 
Life Tables are constructed, and we do not recol- 
lect to have met before with any formule which 
would enable us to calculate with facility the 
annual eee for a contingent assurance on A. 
against B with return of premium if B die before 
A. See Example 22, on page Ixxxii. 

To conclude, Mr. Chisholm’s work may be pro- 
nounced complete for one and two lives on the 
Carlisle basis. His theory when propounded was 
hailed as valuable by the actuarial profession, his 
results must be infinitely more so: they amply 
supply the want indicated in the postscript of 
Messrs Gray, Smith, and Orchard, and they will, 
we doubt not, secure for their author that high 
and lasting fame which he merits as an original 
mathematician, as a laborious and persevering 
calculator, and asa great contributor to the science 
of life contingencies. 








FINE ARTS. 
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Catalogue of the Sketches and Drawings by J.M.W. 

Turner, R.A., exhibited in Marlborough Hous, 

in the year 1857-8. Accompanied with Illustra- 

tive Notes. By John Ruskin, M.A. (Printed 

by Spottiswoode & Co.) 
Tus ought scarcely to be called a ‘‘ Catalogue of 
the Sketches and D.awings by Turner exhibited 
in Marlborough House,” for it does not mention 
one of the fifty admirable drawings made for the 
famous ‘‘ Liber Studiorum,” which form so im- 
portant a part of the exhibition. Nor, though all 
the others now exhibited are named in due order, 
does it in any respect resemble an ordinary cati- 
logue even of them. Rather it is to be regarded 
as a running commentary on the contents of the 
150 frames of which this portion of the collection 
consists, addressed, not to the general public, but 
to students of the landscape art, and especially to 
those who are about to undertake a course of 
Turner. So understood, the reader may put up 
with the dogmatic tone, which at times he might 
otherwise deem a trifle too magisterial. But as 
notes of the Turnerian Professor's lectures, their 
oracular style will neither surprise nor offend. 
The subject is a transcendental one; the pupils 
have to learn the alphabet of the science. 

Assuredly, if any one can be justified in speak- 
ing with authority on the genius of Turner, of his 
rank as an artist, or the intention and execution 
of his works, it is Mr. Ruskin ; for no man has so 
minute an acquaintance with his productions, no 
man has so long and so intensely studied the mind 
of the great painter, and no one has devoted a 
tithe of the time, zeal, and labour to the elucida- 
tion of the principles upon which he proceeded. 
And with even more justice might Mr. Ruskin 
claim to speak with authority on these particular 
Drawings and Sketches, if intimate knowledge 
gave a title. When the Drawings and Sketches, 
left by Turner to the nation, were received by the 
trustees of the National Gallery, the larger part 
of them were in the most chaotic condition, 
unmounted, dirty, crushed, utterly confused. 
Mr. Ruskin volunteered to put them in order, and 
mount as many as seemed advisable. Day after 
day and month after month he laboured on until 
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all were duly arranged, some hundreds mounted, 
and the rest so classified as to render them easy 
to deal with at any future time. Every drawing 
and sketch was in fact examined and noted by him. 


| 1820-1835 ; of third style, 1835-1845 ; of decline, 


1845-1850. . . It may also be generally 
observed that the period of development is distin- 
guished by its hard and mechanical work ; that of 


The sketches now in Marlborough House he | the first style by boldness of handling, generally 
selected for exhibition ; their arrangement here is | gloomy tendency of mind, subdued colour, and 


his; and now he has undertaken to show why 
they were selected, and what are their special 


excellences. ice? 
To those who are inclined to study Turner 


these comments can hardly, therefore, but be | 


acceptable. They are, in fact, for those who 
know how to use them eminently suggestive : 
but they also, as we shall presently show, con- 
tain much positive information. But their value 
is not solely for the student: they will impart 
much valuable information, and certainly they 
will afford some entertainment to those who are 
not inclined to enter upon any profound study of 
our great landscape painter, yet may wish to 
know something more about him and his works. 

We fancy the reader will suppose we have been 
studying Mr. Ruskin till we have fallen into his 
hyperbolical manner, or that we are laughing at 
him, in speaking of the Turnerian philosophy as 
transcendental, and the study required as pro- 
found. We will however convince him that it is 
not so, by a passage or two from our professor’s 
prelections. Read first in what Turner's peculiar 
excellence consists, and what you must do and 
know before you can admire, or even see Turner, 
or understand so much as a single line of his 
work :— 

“Turner's merit consists neither in style, nor 
in want of style, nor in any other copiable or com- 
municeble quality. It consists in this—that, 
from his tenth year to his seventieth, he never 
passed a day, and seldom an hour, without ob- 
taining the accurate knowledge of some great 
natural fact; and, never forgetting anything he 
once knew, he keeps expressing this enormous and 
accumulated knowledge more and more redun- 
dantly ; so that you cannot understand one line 
of his work unless you know the fact it represents, 
not any part of the merit or wonderfulness of his 
work until you have obtained a commensurate 
part of the knowledge which it contains. You 
cannot admire, nor even see Turner, until your 
admiration shall consist primarily in recognition 
of the facts he represents, as being facts known 
to you as well as to him.” 

Further learn how you may hope to rival him, 
if your ambition lies that way: ‘You have 
nothing to do but to give up al/ other thoughts 
and pursuits, and set yourself to gather and re- 
member facts from Nature day by day. You 
must not let an hour pass without ascertaining 
something ; and you must never forget anything 
you have ascertained. You must persevere in 
this work all your life, filling score after score, 
hundred after hundred, of note-books with your 
accumulated memoranda ; having no other thought, 
care, or ambition than how to know more, and 
know it better; and using every drawing you 
make to live by, merely as a piece of practice in 
setting down what you have learned. And by 
the time you are between fifty and sixty, sup- 
posing you also to have a natural capacity for Art, 
such as occurs about once in Europe in two cen- 
turies, you will be able to make such a little grey 
paper sketch as that in No. 74”—which it must 
be confessed is something to live and labour 
half a century for. 

We have promised however to point out that 
there is much really valuable information respect- 
ing Turner. Take then, as an example, the fol- 
lowing condensed summary of the results of Mr. 
Ruskin’s long and laborious study of the works of 
our greatest landscape-painter. Even if an inde- 
—— inquirer have arrived at a somewhat dif- 
erent result, he cannot but be grateful for so bold 
and clear a chart :—‘‘ It = tied go kept in mind 
that Turner’s work is separated by differences of 
style into five groups, corresponding to five periods 
of his life. ite was born in 1775, and died in 


| perpetual reference to precedent in composition ; 

that of the second style by delicate deliberation of 
| handling, cheerful moods of mind, brilliant colour, 
| defiance of precedent, and effort at ideal compo- 
| sition ; that of the third period by swiftness of 
| handling, tenderness and pensiveness of mind, 
| exquisite harmony of colour, and perpetual re- 

ference to nature only issuing in the rejection 
| alike of precedents and idealisms. The period of 


| 


decline is distinguished by impurity of colour and 
uncertainty of purpose and of handling. The 
| drawings belonging to it may be known at once 
by their surface being much rubbed and disturbed, 
and by the colours not having sharp edges.” 

| Again, we should look in vain elsewhere, we 
believe, for so true a description as the following 
| of Turner’s method of procedure in his water- 
| colour pictures—or in all other accounts together 
for so clear and suggestive a Turnerian lesson to 
the young water-colour student: ‘‘One point 
only remains to be generally noticed—that the 
command of means which Turner acquired by this 
perpetual practice, and the decision of purpose 
resulting from his vast power at once of memory 
and of design, enabled him nearly always to work 
straight-forward upon his drawings, neither 
altering them, nor using any of the mechanical 
expedients for softening tints so frequently 
employed by inferior water-colour painters. 
Many traditions indeed are afloat in the world 
of art respecting extraordinary processes through 
which he carried his work in its earlier stages ; 
and I think it probable that in some of his 
elaborately completed drawings, textures were 
prepared, by various mechanical means, over the 
general surface of the paper, before the drawing of 
detail was begun. Also, in the large drawings of 
early date, such as No. 41 in this gallery, the 
usual expedients of sponging and taking out 
colour by friction have certainly been employed by 
him ; but it appears only experimentally, and 
that the final rejection of all such expedients was 
the result of their trial experiment ; for in all the 
rest of the national collection the evidence is as 
clear as it is copious, that he went straight to his 
mark ; in early days finishing piece by piece on 
the white paper (see Nos. 13 and 14), and, as he 
advanced in skill, laying the main masses in 
broad tints, and working the details over these, 
never effacing or sponging, but taking every 
advantage of the wetness of the colour, when first 
laid, to bring out soft lights with the point of the 
brush, or scratch out bright ones with the end of 
the stick, so driving the wet colour in a dark line 
to the edge of the light ; a very favourite mode of 
execution with him, for three reasons: that it at 
once gave a dark edge, and therefore full relief, to 
the piece of light; secondly, that it admitted of 
firm and angular drawings of forms ; and, lastly, 
that as little colour was removed from the whole 
mass (the quantity taken from the light being 
only driven into the dark), the quantity of 
hue in the mass itself, as broadly laid, in 
its first membership with other masses, was 
not much affected by the detailing process, 
When these primary modifications of the wet 
colour had been obtained, the drawing was pro- 
ceeded with exactly in the manner of William 
Hunt, of the old Water-colour Society (if worked 
in transparent hues), or of John Lewis, if in 
opaque ; that is to say, with clear, firm, and un- 
alterable touches one over another, or cne into 
| the interstices of another ; NEVER disturbing them 
| by any general wash ; using friction only where 
| roughness of surface was locally required to pro- 
| duce effects of granulated stone, mossy ground, 
| ard such like; and rarely ever taking out minute 
| lights; but leaving them from the first, and 
| working round and up to them, and very fre- 





1851. His time of real work extends over sixty | quently drawing thin, dark outlines, merely by 
years, from 1790 to 1850, and is properly to be | putting a little more water into the wet touches, 
divided thus :—Period of development, 1790-1800 ; | so as to drive the colour to the edge as it dried ; 
period of first style, 1800-1820 ; of second style, | the only difference between his manipulation and 





William Hunt's being in his inconceivably varied 
and dexterous use of expedients of this kind, 
such, for instance, as drawing the broken edge of 
a cloud merely by a modulated dash of the 
brush, defining the perfect forms with a quiver of 
his hand ; rounding them by laying a little more 
colour into one part of the dash before it dried, 
and laying the warm touches of the light, after 
it had dried, outside of the edges.” 

Hardly less interesting, though more fanciful, 
and to be read therefore only with constant 
reference to the drawings, are his scattered re- 
marks on Turner’s principles of composition, as 
at pp. 47-8 ; a passage by the way that will be 
little less bewildering than as much Chinese to 
the uninitiated. As an example of his notes on 
composition we give one brief extract: it will 
serve also as an unabridged specimen of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s manner of commenting on the drawings, and 
as an illustration of the way in which he exagge- 
rates a truth into something like caricature ; his 
Turnerian axiom, that sympathy is of more value 
than contrast in composition is undoubtedly true, 
but how unlike the truth it is made to look by 
the elucidation! ‘61. ‘Mont Blanc, seen up 
the Val d'Isére, from Fort St. Louis.’ As we 
shall see presently, when Turner wants to give 
more value to a vertical line, he adds verticalness 
somewhere else ; and when he wants to insist on 
a graceful one, adds gracefulness somewhere else. 
So here wanting to insist on the plain’s flatness, 
he adds flatness in the walls. He always attaches 
infinitely more value to sympathy than to con- 
trast ; it was one of his leading principles as a 
composer.” 

Of course Turner being the subject and Mr. 
Ruskin the writer, the reader will look for some 
choice hyperbolisms ; and he will not look in vain. 
We have given a sample or two already, but we 
cannot refrain from quoting one or two more. 
Speaking of a sketch of Rome made in 1819 he 
says: “‘Itis a perfect example of Turner’s most 
deliberate pencil drawing, and no terms of admira- 
tion can be too high for it. It differs from 
ordinary studies of the kind, first by its excessive 
accuracy in what és represented, there being 
literally not a movement of the pencil point over 
the thousandth part of an inch without meaning, 
nor without specific expressions of some poplar, 
or cypress, or battlement, or statue.” Again, in 
speaking of Turner’s drawing, he writes : ‘* As far 
as I know the existing examples of painters’ 
drawings, the galleries of Europe may be challenged 
to produce one sketch that shall equal the chalk 
study, No. 45, or the feeblest of the pen and 
ink memoranda in the 71st and_ following 
frames.” What trust can the ordinary reader put 
in the statements of a didactic writer who employs 
epithets and phrases with so manifest a disregard 
of precision and accuracy ? Fqually to be regretted, 
and equally deserving of rebuke, is the wanton 
way in which Mr. Ruskin assails those whose work 
displeases him. We had hoped he had seen the 
unfairness and impropriety of this habit, as it has 
been less evident in his later than his earlier 
writings ; but here we have it recurring in its 
worst form. Turner has, in one of the frames, 
“‘two studies of swans, fine beyond expression.” 
That being so, one would have thought they might 
be left to tell their own story. But Mr. Ruskin, 
by way of bringing out more distinctly their fine- 
ness beyond expression, gives in his catalogue a 
woodeut which purports to be a facsimile of a 
swan in the first plate of Retzsch’s outlines of 
‘Pegasus in Harness,’ (but which does not to us 
seem exactly like Retzsch’s drawing), and observes 
that ‘‘it will serve to show the reader in the most 
complete way, how a swan ought nof to be drawn, 
as Turner's will show the most perfect possible 
result attainable with the given number of touches. 
Observe especially the grand respect of Turner for 
local colour,—the swan’s black beak being to him, 
as it would be to every simple and honest observer, 
one of the main points in the creature ; while the 
German, taught that local colour is ‘unideal,’ 
misses the whole character of the bird, blinding 
himself by his vanity.” Now, even though all 
swans had black beaks, and they have not, 
surely Retzsch might very fairly plead that 
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his drawing being purely in outline, he 
did not feel himself justified in departing 
from outline in drawing the swan’s head in order 
to express the local colour of the beak, when, by 
the express condition of the style he was employ- 
ing, he was precluded from representing local 
colour. But if he were mistaken in principle, is 
it not a monstrous thing that the old man—one of 
the simplest-minded, and least vain of mortals— 
should be held up to public scorn as ‘‘ blinded by 
his vanity,” because he omits a touch of black 
from a swan’s beak ? 

Before we conclude, we must furnish a couple of 
nuts for the reader to crack. Everybody knows 
the delight with which Mr. Ruskin parades a 
paradox. Here is one: ‘‘ Perhaps no two more 
apparently contradictory statements could be ‘nade 
in brief terms than these :— 

‘1, The perfections of drawing and colouring 
are inconsistent with one another. 

“2. The perfections of drawing and colouring 
are dependent upon one another. 

‘* And yet both these statements are true.” 

Can you, gentle reader, harmonise them ? If you 
cannot, you have only to turn to page 9 of the 
‘Catalogue’ and you will find it done for you. 

And here is the other :—within lines as the con- 
cluding words of the ‘Catalogue,’ and in thicker 
and darker type to signify that they are a mystery 
or convey some deep meaning, stand these two 
sentences—can you unriddle them ? if you cannot, 
you will get no help from the ‘ Catalogue ’—they 
stand there alone in their gloom. 

‘‘There ariseth a little cloud out of the sea, 
like a man’s hand.” 

‘* For what is your life ?” 

We have done with the ‘Catalogue,’ but there is 
an announcement in it to which we must call 
attention. It is that the finished drawings and 
sketches left by Turner to the nation are not to 
be again permitted to be seen by the general 
public. It has been known for some time that 
Mr. Ruskin recommended that they should be 
kept shut up in cases, on the ground that certain 
of the colours would be injured by exposure to 
the light (are not some colours at least as much 
injured by being shut up in the dark ?) ; but as far 
as we know this is the first formal announcement 
that the trustees have decided to act on that 
recommendation. Mr. Ruskin ‘‘congratulates 
the public” on their decision. We fancy when 
the public comes to understand what that decision 
really means, it will not share in the gratulations. 
By Mr. Ruskin’s Report addressed to the 
Trustees, and printed in the appendix to the 
last parliamentary papers on the National Gallery, 
it is made plain. The drawings are to be kept in 
cases in a room appropriated to the purpose, and 
given out by an attendant, as in the print-room of 
the British Museum—admission to the room being 
only obtainable by students’ tickets, as in the 
reading-room of that institution. Of course, 
under such restrictions, the drawings will not be 
seen by one person, where a thousand would 
have seen them if publicly exhibited, The plea 
for thus secluding the Turner drawings for the 
enjoyment of a privileged few—it is needless to 
say they would be very few, who would have the 
means, the inclination, and the leisure to conform 
to such ‘‘ regulations” —is, as we said, that they 
would be injured by exposure to light. But before 
so arbitrary a decision was arrived at, surely there 
ought to have been something like a public 
scientific inquiry instituted. The dictum of no 
one man—least of all that of a man so one-sided 
and self-willed—ought to have been allowed to 
determine such a question. However, we cannot 
believe the matter will be allowed to end thus. 
Meantime, we content ourselves with a bare 
statement of the fact, and with entering, on behalf 
of the public, a deliberate and earnest protest. 





The Art Jowrnal for November has a special 
value for the admirers of Turner. It gives a well- 
executed engraving of Baily’s statue of our greatest 
landscape painter. The original, it will be re- 
membered, was in the last Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion. The likeness is generally regarded as a 
faithful one—a little idealised, according to our 





recollection of the man—and the general bearing 
of his person and style is very well rendered. 
With the writer of the notice before us, we sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Baily will be commissioned, 
without delay, to execute in marble his very 
graphic model, in order that it may be placed in the 
midst of the works which Turner so munificently 
presented to the nation. It would be a grievous 
pity should such an opportunity be missed. There 
is hardly another tolerable likeness of Turner in 
existence ; and though this was a posthumous one, 
the sculptor was the friend and fellow academician 
of the painter during some thirty years; and, as 
might be expected in one of our most successful 
portrait sculptors, he observed and noted, and has 
here given, the very trick and manner of the man. 
The other engravings in this number of the Art 
Journal are ‘The Jager’s Wife,’ by C. H. Jeens, 
after Foltz, and ‘Crossing the Ford,’ by J. Cousen, 
after Berghem—both pictures in the Royal Collec- 
tions at Buckingham Palace and Osborne. Among 
the papers are memoirs with numerous illustra- 
tions of one of our great landscape and portrait 
painters of a bye-gone generation, and the present 
President of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours—Gainsborough and Fred. Tayler; the 
commencement of a paper which may be made a 
very interesting one, ‘‘ The Catalogue ofthe Royal 
Academy,” in reality a sketch of the early members 
of that institution ; the continuation (part 23, from 
Greenwich to Erith) of Mr. and Mrs. Hall’spleasant 
and genial ‘‘ Book of the Thames,” with allsorts of 
wood-cut illustrations from Greenwich Hospital to 
our ancestors, couvre feu, and that tit-bit of our 
own time, the dainty little whitebait ; an artist- 
like account of the recent Art-festival at Munich ; 
besides brief notices of art at home and abroad, 
photographic progress, ornamental art (with ori- 
ginal designs), &c. Altogether the number is a 
proof that there is no falling off in the spirit with 
which the Journal has been so long conducted. 
The next number we see completes the 21st volume: 
we congratulate our excellent contemporary on 
attaining so sturdy a majority. 





We have received the first part of The 
Church of England Photographic Portrait Gallery, 
(Mason & Co.), containing a portrait of the pre- 
sent excellent Archbishop of Canterbury, from 
the original by Dickenson, which, we are told, 
‘*has been kindly lent by his Grace expressly for 
this work.” Very curious is it to note how this 
passion for photographic portraits of distinguished 
men is spreading. This series starts with a por- 
trait which cannot fail to commend it to every 
class of churchmen ; and the list of portraits of 
prelates and clergymen announced as in hand 
seems intended to comprise notabilities of every 
shade of opinion within the pale of the establish- 
ment. Will the example spread outside? Shall 
we have photographic portrait-galleries of Roman 
Catholics, Independents, Baptists (particular and 
general), Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Friends? For 
our own part, we would rather see the good men 
altogether in one comprehensive catholic series, 
like that of Maull re Polyblank, or Watkins, 
though this series has undoubtedly the advantage 
that it will secure for the churchman greater 
opportunities of selecting portraits of clergymen 
whom he may admire or feel an interest in, than 
he could otherwise have. This opening number is 
not however entirely successful. The head of the 
Archbishop is well rendered, full of minute detail, 
yet preserving breadth, character, and expression. 
But the rest of the figure is inferior—far too dark, 
and of an unsatisfactory tone. The background 
is also flat and ineffective. It may be however 
that our copy is badly printed. A brief memoir 
of his Grace accompanies the portrait, and gives 
all necessary dates and particulars. 








Sourn Kensincton MuseumM.—During the 
week ending 30th of October, 1858, the visitors 
have been as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 3426; on Monday and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 4942. On the three 
students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 592 ; 
one students’ evening, Wednesday, 159. Total, 
9119, From the opening of the Museum, 655,579. 





—$—$—— 
WIDCOMBE. 

Widcombe! few seek with thee their resting place; 
But I, when I have run my weary race, 

Will throw my bones upon thy churchyard turf - 
Altho’ malignant waves on foren shore 
Have stranded me, and I shall lift no more 

My hoary head above the hissing surf, 


Perhaps my dreams may not be over yet, 
And what I could not in long life forget 
May float around that image once too dear; 
Perhaps some gentle maiden passing by 
May heave from true-love heart a generous sigh, 
And say “ Be happier thou who sleepest here!” 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—_—— 


PRINCEss’s THEATRE.—The tragedy of Machet, 
as revived five years since at this theatre, was pro. 
duced again on Monday last, and will be alternated 
with King John for the next week or so. In yo 
other instance have the depth of Mr, Chailes 
Kean’s antiquarian researches, and his vigorous 
adherence to their results, wrought so complete a 
revolution in the outward features with which any 
production of the stage had commonly presented 
itself to the public, as in the present. To have 
banished tartan and Scotch bonnets as a violent 
anachronism, closely associated as these were in 
the minds of play-goers with this tragedy, is but 
the most trifling of the startling innovations of 
which it has been the subject ; and were not the 
tragic history of the ancient Scottish usurper of so 
whimsically metaphysical a character, the changes 
which archeology seems to justify might be very 
legitimately condemned on an appeal to the con- 
dition of dramatic interest. As it is, when we 
behold the wretched and meagre affair to which 
such abject submission to the tyranny of dates 
reduces the ‘‘pomp and circumstance” of the 
sovereignty which the ambitious chieftain was so 
eager to grasp, in spite of ourselves the strength 
of the motive is considerably weakened. It seems, 
at the first blush of the thing, scarcely worth 
while to have waded through blood, and struggled 
in mortal agony with a revolted conscience, in 
order to wear a red blanket, be waited on bya 
retinue of shaggy courtiers in undressed skins, 
and in a stone vault entertain them with a banquet 
of under-done meat spread on bare wooden tables, 
and enlivened by the jangling strains of four de- 
crepit harpers. We are naturally inclined to 
estimate the extent of the power exercised by the 
emblems which outwardly represent it, and Mac- 
beth’s *‘ vaulting ambition” seems to have selected 
a very unelevated object to exert itself upon, 
until ultimate reflection reminds us that, relatively 
to his unsophisticated mind, the vision of royalty 
would be as dazzling as when represented to 
the modern sense by all the splendours of 
the Tuileries. The effort of mind required to 
take up this new position, simple as_ the 
logical process it involves may be, necessarily 
deducts to an equivalent degree from the direct- 
ness and vigour of the impression produced by the 
actions and sentiments of the various personages 
with whom we only thus indirectly sympathise. 
The same argument, it may be justly maintained, 
must apply to all rectifications of the conventional 
costume—using the term in its fullest sense—of 
Shakspere’s plays by the standard of chronolo- 
gical accuracy, and is only illustrated with greater 
force in the special instance of Macbeth. It 
would be wrong to found upon this ground of 
objection, however, a sweeping plea against the 
6 9 aaa not inaugurated b ur. Kean, carried 

y him to a degree of unprecedented perfection—of 
enforcing the strictest fitness in the details of the 
scene to the actual time, place, and circumstance 
of the imagined action, even though at variance, 
through ignorance or oversight, with the concep- 
tions of the dramatist. e considerations to 
which we have referred result in no such Ra- 
damanthine judgment on archeological stage 
managers, and only point out the shoals 
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to be avoided in carrying out this very 
jegitimate and laudable system of innova- 
tion, but which may be pursued in a spirit 
of ruthless pedantry, which sacrifices the high 
purposes of ideal poetry to the obtrusion of some 
comparatively paltry piece of antiquarian informa- 
tion. A sacred respect for the intentions of the 
dramatist and complete subserviency of the whole 
scenic apparatus to their exposition, even should 
they involve fifty solecisms in the eyes of a 
Dryasdust, can never be dispensed with: this 
main purpose truly and duly served, what is 
superadded to increase our knowledge of past 
ages and gratify our curiosity as to how our pre- 
decessors in the world lived and looked, is all pure 
gain, and to. be thankfully received. If Shakspere 
and Dryasdust cannot go through the stage door 
arm-in-arm, Shakspere must walk in first, and 
Dryasdust must be content to follow. 

That none are less likely to be misled through 
a deficient appreciation of the claims of poetry 
and abstract art than Mr. Charles Kean, we require 
no better proof than is given in this very play, by 
the manner in which the supernatural element is 
conceived and wrought out. The witches glide, 
and flit, and hover, wrapt in volumes of im- 
penetrable mist, and visible only in shadowy out- 
line, or when clearly discerned, are lit up with a 
lurid glare that prevents the eye from scanning 
their grim grotesque figures too familiarly ; while 
the apparition of the ‘‘ blood boultered” Banquo, 
bathed in a light of its own, combines the sub- 
stantial with the unreal in a marvellous and most 
impressive manner. The incantation scene in the 
witches’ cavern, which is represented in the shape 
of a rugged volcanic crater, and becomes suddenly 
peopled with a turbulent rabble of hags, waving 
their naked arms in the frenzy of demoniac 
inspiration and surging like a human whirlpool 
round the magic cauldron, forms a picture which 
fixed upon canvas might have been owned by 
Rembrandt. 

Macbeth is perhaps the most impressive of 
Mr. Charles Kean’s Shaksperean impersonations, 
although it must be confessed he does not take 
the highest view of the character, and seek, as most 
actors have done, to convey the refined idea of a 
nature led into actions in opposition to its true 
sentiments and inclination by a dreamy and super- 
stitious temperament. Mr. Kean’s Macbeth is, on 
the other hand, the abject victim of mere moral 
cowardice and paltering irresolution, yielding 
unresistingly to the control of a strong-minded 
wife, in whose iron gripe he is a helpless tool, and 
flying to the supernatural merely as another 
external prop to his natural inward debility. In 
a controversy as to which is the most correct 
interpretation of the character, Mr. Kean could 
probably bring warrant in abundance from the 
text, which he has ibe: | studied with such 
ininute care ; and though his be not the most ideal 
conception, we are by no means prepared to 
say that it is not the most in accordance 
with the intention of the dramatist. Such a 
view of the part at any rate enables Mr. Kean 
to render the scenes with Lady Macbeth, in 
which he is shown so completely reliant on, and 
controlled by, her stern and vigorous spirit, with 
adegree of fidelity to all the phases of natural 
emotion, the effect of which has never been 
equalled for intensity. In the same element of 
the real, rather than the ideal, does Mrs. Kean 
move as Lady Macbeth, who with her is the 
woman of fixed concentrated purpose and com- 
manding temper, but still a mere woman and 
not an ideal personage—a sort of abstract im- 
personation of ambition, filled entirely with the 
swelling idea of imperial dignity, a queen al- 
ready in every thought and motion to the ex- 
clusion of every feminine attribute. Though the 
same plea may be w for this view of the 
character of Lady Mac as in the case of her 
husband, namely, that it adds intensity to the 
incidents of the plot against Duncan’s life, there 
is far less justification for it in the general 
tenour of the part, and its tendency is to reduce 
the “taking off” of a king to the dimensions of a 
vulgar murder. Moreover, the contrast between 
the proud and towering attitude of Lady Macbeth 





in the early scenes, and the spirit-broken, dejected, 
and all-human tone of the perturbed and con- 
science-stricken sleep-walker, is, to some extent 
compromised. Of this latter scene, taken without 
reference to any other portion of Mrs. Kean’s 
acting, however, we are bound to say that it is in 
every respect perfect, not only in all its mechanical 
requisites, such as the fixed look and peculiar 
groping, cautious gait of the somnambulist, but in 
the expression of feverish, worn-out restlessness 
and hopeless, helpless, heart-sickness—the physical 
and mental exhaustion of a protracted moral 
struggle fitfully alternating with flickering gleams 
of energy. 





Strand THEATRE.—A little one-act piece, 
called a comedietta in the bills, which seems to be 
the English for a French vaudeville translated, 
has been produced here, under the long-winded 
title of Wooing in Jest and Loving in Earnest, con- 
cerning the original conception of which, whether 
claimed in jest or earnest by Mr. Troughton, one 
Eugene Scribe, author among other things of a 
vaudeville entitled ZL’ Heritiére, would probably 
have something to say. There is the smallest pos- 
sible amount of plot in the affair—not so much 
as in a mouse-trap—(to borrow a comparison from 
Douglas Jerrold), and to crystallise so much 
minor incident and pleasant dialogue about so 
slender a thread would puzzle any brain than that 
of the inexhaustible French playwright. An old 
bachelor, Mr. Machiavel, played by Selby, wishes 
to marry his nephew, Captain Quick (Parselle), to 
a young widow, Mrs. Wychington (Miss Swan- 
borough), who is the niece of a wealthy old friend 
of his. In enunciating this primary position of 
affairs we have exhausted the dramatis persone, 
and more, for the wealthy uncle of the widow 
does not appear, his share in the proceedings 
being confined to dying and making a will, a 
copy of which is brought to Mr. Machiavel, just 
as he has succeeded, by dint of keen diplomacy, 
in making his nephew—an inveterate hirt be. 
come bond fide enamoured of the widow. On 
learning that by this will the widow is to be sole 
heiress of his friend’s property, the old plotter’s 
motives experience a complete revolution, and he 
determines to make a try for the prize himself, 
especially as the will contains some such recom- 
mendation. His first anxiety is to get the 
nephew clear off, and to effect this, he gets up a 
quarrel between the lovers, by representing to the 
widow that his nephew is merely amusing himself 
with her, and has no serious intentions. The 
nephew receives his congé accordingly, and is 
about to leave the place with his uncle, when a 
thought strikes him to seek an interview and an 
explanation. He contrives to have Machiavel 
driven off alone in the carriage which was to take 
them both; sees the widow alone, and settles 
everything satisfactorily by the time his uncle 
returns, to find himself out-jockeyed ; an issue 
which he, however, takes very good humouredly, 
and gracefully congratulates the couple on their 
good fortune in commencing the world, with so 
large a property as the widow's uncle has 
left her mistress of. With no pretensions to 
brilliancy, and scarcely even to smartness, the 
dialogue is nevertheless easy and animated, 
and gathering its force from the incidents rather 
than its intrinsic merits, kept the audience in a 
state of continual amusement. What more shall 
any mortal ask? Let us finally commend the 
exertions of the actors, all doing justice to their 
parts, and also those of the fair manageress, as 
such, visible in one of the neatest and most 
elegant of drawing-room scenes. 





M. Juturen’s Concerts.—These winter enter- 
tainments, to which we have now been accus- 
tomed for nearly twenty years, and whieh could 
ill be spared by the music-loving mobocracy of 
our metropolis, were resumed on Monday night, 
with eminent success. About the ‘‘combina- 
tion ” which, according to M. Jullien’s very phi- 
losophical, almost metaphysical, and quite 
Utopian prospectus, fo him to adopt the 
Lyceum Theatre, for want of a larger, we know 





nothing. We are satisfied, however, that for 
purely musical purposes the arena (the first in 
which M. Jullien gained his popularity) is quite 
vast enough. A band of 60 performers was Beet- 
hoven’s beau idéal ; and the band which M. Jullien 
now directs, with his accustomed energy and 
talent, numbers thereabouts. In its ranks are 
found some of the most deservedly eminent per- 
formers of the day ; and of its excellence the mag- 
nificent overture to Der Freischiitz—with which 
the concert began—left not the shadow of a 
doubt. Movements from the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony” 
(of which it would have been wiser to present 
either the whole or none) further confirmed this 
good impression; while the accompaniments to 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Violin Concerto” were played so 
admirably as to justify a wish that M. Jullien 
might never again have more than 60 instru- 
mentalists to direct. 

The violonist was M. Wienawski, a virtuoso who, 
though still very young, has attained a high con- 
tinental celebrity, more especially in Germany. 
His execution of Mendelssohn’s concerto—not- 
withstanding the equivocal taste displayed in sub- 
stituting a cadenza of his own (first movement) 
for that which Mendelssohn wrote, with the express 
purpose of avoiding the perpetrations, improvised 
or prepared, of fantastic or mediocre players— 
revealed many points worthy unqualified praise ; 
but it was in his solo (Part I1.), the ‘‘ Carnaval de 
Venise,” that M. Wienawski most highly distin- 
guished himself. In this species of music the 
new violinist especially excels. His powers ot 
execution are really extraordinary, and without 
venturing on technical criticism, we may say at 
once that he is already a master of every conceiv- 
able device of mechanism. His style, yet unripe, 
nevertheless betokens sensibility, an original 
mode of thought, and a way of expressing the text 
he has to interpret which is entirely his own. 
The reception accorded to M. Wienawski was 
nothing short of enthusiastic. 


M. Jullien’s singer at present is Miss Louisa 
Vinning, a great popular favourite, whose English 
and Scotch ballads, however, are far preferable to 
her more ambitious attempts in the Italian style ; 
such, for example, as the extremely hackneyed 
and by no means attractive cavatina from Signor 
Verdi's T'rovatore, ‘‘Tacea la notte,” which does 
not precisely lie within hermeans. Miss Vinning 
was warmly welcomed, and two unanimous encores 
showed how well pleased were the audience with 
her efforts. 


The new compositions introduced by M. Jullien 
on this occasion are favourable examples of his 
manner, and were uniformly successful. The 
“Jetty Treffz Quadrille,” with its reminiscences 
of ‘‘ Trab, trab” and the ‘‘ Young Recruit ;” the 
‘Campbells are Coming,” another quadrille brist- 
ling with Scottish martial airs, and redolent of the 
Scottish military ardour ; the ‘‘Frikell Galop,” an 
appropriate piece of bustle and vivacity, an evident 
impromptu, evincing ‘‘no preparation ;” and the 
‘*Fern Leaves,” a very graceful and charming waltz, 
to be admired not only for its melodious character 
but for its ingenious treatment in the orchestra, 
were the instrumental contributions of the 
renowned and (just now) philanthropic and har- 
mony-loving maestro. In the choral line, a new 
piece, entitled the ‘“Hymn of Universal Harmony,” 
set to some spirited and well-written stanzas by 
Mr. Desmond Ryan, although following immedi- 
ately in the wake of the National Anthem (which 
created the accustomed fwrore), produced an 
unmistakable effect. In this, the whole resources 
of the orchestra and chorus (Mr. Land, conductor) 
were employed to eminent advantage. A melody 
more large, rhythmical, and instinct with a sort of 
national sentiment, has never proceeded from M. 
Jullien’s pen. 

The whole entertainment passed off brilliantly, 
despite the repeated endeavours of a number of 
riotously disposed individuals, in the inconve- 
niently thronged promenade, to getup ‘‘ scenes,” 
after the approved .annual fashion on M. Jullien’s 
opening nights. Much of the musical effect-was 
damaged by these unruly interruptions, which M. 
Jullien stigmatised with appropriate eloquence ; 
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but happily nothing serious in the shape of a | With respect to mere ‘‘writing,” Mr. Methuen 
disturbance was elicited. ' may be praised, not only for everywhere avoidin; 
In the new locale the Beethoven, Mendelssohn, | commonplace, but for general correctness an 
Mozart, and Weber “nights” will be anxiously finish; and for this last, in most respects, so 
anticipated. unreservedly, that it is surprising to find such a 
| fault of harmony as quitting the ‘‘six-four” on 
Musica, Notes or THE WrEK.—A line or | one bass for the common chord on another 
two may suffice to record that Mr. Wallace’s | (‘‘ When the breath of English meadows,” page 1, 
Maritana was produced on Monday night, with | line 4, bars 3, 4), together with such awkward 
Miss Louisa Pyne as the heroine, and Mr. | management of dissonance and final cadence as 
Harrison as Don Cesar de Bazan. Nothing can | occurs in ‘“‘ Flow down, cold rivulet,” (Page 2, line 
surpass the taste and finish with which Miss | 4, bars 2, 3). 
Louisa Pyne sings the music given to Maritana. | The poetry is generally well selected. Mr. 





The parts of Don José de Suntarem and Charles IT. | Methueu’s own verses to No. 3 (‘‘I would not 


of Spain are entrusted to Messrs. F. Glover and 
T, G. Patey, for both of whom the sentence, 
‘“ Vou et preterea nihil,” might fairly serve 
as motto. Miss Susan Pyne, as Lazarillo, 
is clever and careful; Mr. G. Honey’s Jfar- 
quis is the best we remember, and Miss M. 
Prescott’s Marchioness to match. The band and 
chorus, under Mr. Alfred Mellon’s direction, are 
irreproachable. Herein, more than ever, ‘were 


found the real strength and spirit of the Pyne and | 


Harrison company. We are glad to hear that 
Auber's Crown Diamonds is to be produced 
shortly ; a little genuine music at Drury Lane 
Theatre will be a pleasant innovation. About a 
week before Christmas the company shift quarters, 
and repair to the great theatre in Bow Street, 
where Mr. Balfe’s new opera will be given. We 
observe that one of the official throwers of bouquets 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre is now attached to «he 
service of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison. 
Mr. W. Blagrove, who died suddenly on Monc.ay 


night, on his way to the orchestra at Drury Line | 


Theatre, was next brother to Mr. H. Blagrove, the 
most justly distinguished of our English violinists. 


bring thy dial back”) being not the least graceful 
, and tender in the volume. In short, a leisure hour 

might be both profitably and agreeably spent over 
| these songs, which are evidently written by one 

who, if not professedly a musician, respecting art, 
' has a just right to meddle with it. 





Lord Lovells Waltz. By Henri Laurent. (Boosey 
& Sons.) Mr. Laurent is one of our best com- 
posers of dance-music, and ‘‘ Lord Lovell’s Waltz” 
is one of his happiest and most lively contributions 
_ to the terpsichorean repertory. The theme of the 
| familiar old ballad constitutes the principal figure, 
| while its companions, Mr. Laurent’s own children, 
| besides being sprightly and tuneful of themselves, 
are in excellent keeping with their leader. The 
waltz is capitally arranged for the pianoforte, and 
| though easy to play can readily be made brilliant 
and effective. 





| Angels are watchingus. Vocal Duet. Written 
y J. E. Carpenter ; composed by Stephen Glover. 
| (Cocks & Co.) This composition is thoroughly 

harmless, but we are unable to detect anything 


He was a good, steady player, long connected with | which could justify the author in putting it upon 


the Italian Operas, the Philharmonic Societies, 
and the great provincial festivals. 

At length M. Meyerbeer seems to be in earnest. 
His new opera is already in rehearsal at the Opera 
Comique, under his personal superintendence ; 
and in default of any fresh caprice on the part of 


the somewhat eccentric, and never wholly satisfied | 


maestro, may be counted on early next spring. 
Of course we shall have an Italian version at Mr. 
Gye’s theatre ; and this will be the more agreeable, 
since, in accordance with a pledge given three 
years since, after the successful production of the 
Etoile du Nord, M. Meyerbeer will 
preside at the rehearsals. 


paper, much less in consigning it to the hands of 
the engraver. A smooth platitude from one end 
to the other, it is rather music for the sake of 
music-making than anything else. 





Gems from the Great Masters. Arranged for the 
| pianoforte by George Frederick West. (Cocks 
| & Co.) The ‘‘gem” before us is a shocking 
mutilation of one of Handel’s most wonderful 
songs. Mr. West herein shows his unworthiness 
to be called ‘‘George Frederick.” * Not content 
with transposing ‘‘Comfort ye, my people” 





himself | tom E to D (out of mere wantonness, we must 
‘At the same time it | Presume, since one key is just as convenient to 


must not be forgotten that the ways and goings of the pianist as the other); with substituting a 


the composer of the Huguenots are pretty | 
nearly as unaccountable as those of the winds and 





trumpery ‘‘fioritura” for the divine simplicity 
of the two unaccompanied notes to which Handel 


when. | has set the words, ‘‘ Comfort ye,” after the close 


of the first section of the melody ; + with omitting 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. | notes from Handel’s harmonies, and other acts of 
amie 


Six Songs for Leisure Hours. 
Plumptree Methuen. (Cocks & Co.) 


barbarity—not content with all this, he has the 


i 


| extreme bad taste to curtail the second move- 
By — se | ment (“Every valley shall be exalted ”) of more 


songs, without possessing any claim to originality, | than thirty bars, thus rendering what the great 


are clearly the product o 


though the melodic invention of their author may | 
not be over fruitful, an elegant taste for harmony, | 


and a considerable amount of musicianship have 
enabled him to make them all more or less inter- 
esting. Each of the six songs has an accompani- 
ment peculiar to itself, and in no single instance 


are any of the stereotyped amateurish drawing- | 


room forms adopted. No. 3 (‘‘I would not bring 
thy dial back”) and No. 6 (‘‘ Speak, smile, sing”) 
are happy examples of the power of harmony to 
enhance the seductions of tune, and often indeed 
to render melodies in a great measure attractive 
which in themselves are neither beautiful nor new. | 
These are two of the best numbers—the last per- | 
haps is the best—of the series. | 
os. 4 and 5—the first a quaint and unpretend- | 
ing little song, called ‘‘Sweet evening hour,” the | 
last a by no means ordinary setting of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s well-known stanzas, ‘‘ Flow down, cold | 
rivulet, to the sea,”—speak, to our thinking, in still | 
more engaging language; and we doubt not will | 
find very many admirers among those whose beaw | 
idéal of poetry and music is that unaffected union 
in which neither predominates,—neither suffers at | 
the expense of its companion. | 


‘ 


a thoughtful mind, and | composer gave to the world perfect and sym- 


metrical, as became his genius, a thing without 
shape and proportion. The whole of the middle 
part is left out ; so that, in the form now given to 
it by Mr. West, the movement may be likened to 
a head and extremities without body. More- 
over, finding it no doubt inconvenient in many 
passages to combine the melody and accompani- 
ment in his pianoforte arrangement, Mr. West 
has rejected Handel’s simple basses for others 
of his own—florid basses, entirely opposed to the 
style of the composition. How often shall we 
have to complain of the oe dishonesty, to 
use no stronger term, of employing the works of 
great masters as materials for huckstering? If 
this be a fair specimen of the work Mr. George 
Frederick West has in hand, we can only say that 
the fittest place for ‘‘ Gems of the Great Masters” 
is the dust-hole. 





E. B. Harper's admired canzonet, “ Truth in 
Absence.” Transcribed for the pianoforte by Brinley 
Richards. (Cocks & Co.) e never heard before 


* After Handel. 
+ The “ad libitum’? means that the singer can sustain 
the notes as long as he may think effective—not change 
or ornament them, 








of the ‘‘ admired canzonet” of Mr. E. B, Harper; 
but, taking for granted that it boasts admirers, 
it is enough to say that Mr. Brinley Richards has 
arranged (why ‘‘ transcribed ?”) it for the Piane 
forte with his accustomed skill 





Beethoven's Celebrated Second Romance for thy 
Violin. Transcribed for the pianoforte by W. 
Vincent Wallace. (Cocks & Co.) This romance 
(not Ne A ‘celebrated ” by the way) ranks 
among Beethoven’s least ambitious composi- 
tions, and least characteristic of himself. |; 
was easy enough to arrange (again, why “trans. 
cribe?”) for pianoforte solus, but not easy to 
arrange so neatly, so thoroughly, and with such 
strict deference to the egal We object to these 
things as a rule, believing that what Beethoven 
intended for violin and orchestra, or violin and 
piano, he would himself object to hear in another 
form ; but ‘hen an orchestra is not always at hand, 
nor has every pianist a competent fiddler to assist 
whenever a musical fit lays hold of him; and to 
conclude, as Mr. Wallace has accomplished his 
task in so congenial a spirit, nothing is left but 
to recommend his arrangement as one of the best 
of the kind with which we are acquainted. 








MISCELLANEA. 


A public library has been opened at Wolver- 
hampton. 

A statue is about to be erected at Newcastle. 
on-Tyne to the memory of the late George Ste- 
phenson. 

A new poem, by the author of “ Ruins of Many 
Lands,” to be entitled ‘ Pleasure,” is about to 
appear. 


The first number of Mr. Bentley’s Quarterly 
Review, will, we are informed, positively appear 
at the end of February. 

The Earl of Derby has granted a pension of 50/. 
per annum to Mr. Peter Whittle, author of a 

istory of Preston and other antiquarian works, 

Mr. S. C. Hari.—This gentleman has been 
induced to join in the prevalent custom of lecturing, 
and promises two lectures on the Authors of the 
Age. His reminiscences will be derived from his 
own — acquaintance with the ‘ Great Men 
and Great Women” of the epoch. His list is a 
goodly one, comprising, among other names, 
those of Hannah More, Lady Morgan, Moore, 
Scott, Rogers, the Porters, Bowles, Crabbe, Miss 
Edgeworth, James and Robert Montgomery, Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, the Bums 
family, Professor Wilson, Allan Cunningham, 
Hogg, Mrs. Hemans, Horace and James Smith, 
Miss Landon, Campbell, Hook, and Hood. 
Mr. Hall’s association with many of them was in 
matters of business, with many in right of his 
own talent and that of his highly gifted wife, and 
there is no doubt that his lectures will be marked 
by freshness and truth. It is needless to say that 
we wish him every success. 

THE EXHIBITION OF 1861.—The illness of the 
able and admirable President of the Council of 
the Society of Arts, has necessarily occasioned a 
Ly iypoomy of the consideration by the Council 
of the steps to be adopted with reference to the 
Exhibition of 1861, but these will form the sub- 
ject of discussion at the next meeting. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, ART, AND 


LIFE. By ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON. 


thetics ; he can take a 





“igh moral and 
wr © xem plified throughout 
ins volumes ."—Art-Jou il 


catholic view of the beautiful ; 
he is a disciple of Wordsworth— 
owning him, as we are all learn- 


sreetoey of gor! se snoupnt | ine to ao, ber the pot of a 
grtery ceigt on 3 | in 0, for the poet of the 
atl Dating te that has century—but he can recognise 
the greatness of Pope too. He 
sete, and the loving Ia id all | can admire the Pre-Raphaelite 
— We cannot too earnestly | school of painters, and yet see 
P end this work for its | something in a Tandsea dscape b 
iveness, its richness of | Claude.”—John Bull. 





tion and its high ten- “The work of an earnest and 
iustrat sal “ well-informed mai 5 and one 
“Tnone respect M which cannot fail nas 
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Physical Sciences and their application to the Arts, may be accom- 
plished in a manner to entitle work to rank as one of the highest 
authority. ‘Alb 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIOGRAPHY. Six MSieers & price 3/.; or, in Three Volumes, 
half-bound morocco, 30. 12s. 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF 


GEOGRAPHY. Four Volumes, price 2/, 2s.; or, in Two 
Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2/. 10s. 


HE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. Four ee price 2/. 2s.; or, in 
Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, 2I. 10s. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE IN ITALY AND FRANCE IN THE 
OLDEN TIME. By JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, 
Esq. 8vo. Cloth, sii 6d. 

Coxtents:—I. Girolamo Sayonarola. II. Korea Morata, 
Ill. Margeccile Sinamues. IV. ee. dD t, Queen of 
Navarre. 

“ 4 graphic description of the Italy of those days.”’—Critic. 
“Few will begin the volume without eagerly reading to the end.” 

—Church of England Magazine. 


THE CHRISTIAN VISITOR'S COMPANION : 
A Manual containi Scripture Readings, with Expositions 
Prayers, and Hymns. Tatended chiefly for those us visi; 
becca tn Legon omg or other canes, the public means Gy 
grace are ble. By Rey. A. N. Bi SH, B.A., 

— of Studley, * Trowbridge, Wilts. Post svo. Cloth, 


Me all ractical and ee We cordially re- 
commend i it Jeacher's Treasui 


LANDMARKS OF FAITH : Chapters intended 
for the Comfort ben a Lge ime Fearful, and the Bereaved. 
By Rey. W. 8. LEWIS, of Trinity Church, Ripon. 
Small 8yo. 2s. ue clo’ — 


“ Pious, thoughtful, and sound.”"—Clerical Journal. 
“Ge g y original.” G di. 





PLAIN PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. By 
Rey. ASHTON OXENDON, Author of “The > Office,” 
“The Pathway of Safety,” &c. Feap. Cloth, 2s. 6d 


THE BOOK OF JOB, Translated from the He- 
brew on the basis of the Authorised page Bat meraoret- ina 
gp ody of Notes, Critical by 
various Works on eantiquiti Ler ny? 
Science, ¢—e By Rev. C. P. CAREY, M.A., Eee a 
John's s, Guernsey. 8yo. Cloth, 18s 
“Tt abounds with matter of a alk interesting and instructive 


character, testifying in to the learning and industry of 
author. * wes compinte treasure: bi house oi information” on 
hanveitiing okt 


jee »—Clerical Journal. 
London, WertHEm™, MacrytosH, & Hunt, 
24, Paternoster Row, “ 33, Holles Street, Cavendish 








This day, 12mo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE 
D FURNESS. With Sketch of his Life. By G. 
¢ HOLLAND, 3 


aa roienes & Co., Paternoster Row. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA 
DURING THE KABYLE WAR. 
By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY. 


Post 8vo. cloth, price 10s 6d. (This day. 





HERALDRY; 
IN HISTORY, POETRY, AND ROMANCE. 
By ELLEN J. MILLINGTON. 


With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. price 9s. 





EARLY ANCIENT 
HISTORY; 


OR, THE ANTE-GREEK PERIOD, 


AS IT APPEARS TO US SINCE THE MOST RECENT 
DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT AND ASSYRIA. 


WITH REFERENCES TO WILKINSON, LAYARD, AND OTHER 
AUTHORITIES, 


INTENDED FOR POPULAR USE. 
By HENRY MENZIES. 
Post 8yo. 4s. 6d. 





PHILADELPHIA; 


OR, THE CLAIMS OF HUMANITY. 


A PLEA FOR SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS REFORM. 
By THOMAS FOSTER BARHAM, M.B. 


Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 





HEALTH AND DISEASE, 


THEIR LAWS, 


WITH PLAIN PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


By BENJAMIN RIDGE, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


Post 8yo. cloth, 12s. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY EDITION 
OF DICKENS'S WORKS. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Post 8v . price 6s. (This day. 





Just Published, No. 17, price ls. of 


DAVENPORT DUNN, 
A MAN OF OUR DAY. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ‘‘ PHIZ.” 


1938, Piccadilly. 


The ody are they Inhabited 


we wine Prognosties 

Popular Fallacies in Questions 
of Physical Science. 

Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Lunar influences.— 

ges Stones at Shooting 


Railway cnet 

Common Things : 

Locomotion in 
States. 

Cometary Influences. 

Common beg or Water. 

The Potter’s Art 

Common ‘Things: Fire. 

Locomotion and Transport. 

Common Things : The h. 

The Electric —— 

Terrestrial Heat. 

‘The Sun.—The Moon. 

Joab, «on and Volcanoes. 

Barometer, Safety Lamp, and 

Ww a Micrometric Ap- 


para 
a par Steam-Engine. 
The ime. 
The x anos here. 
Common Things: Pumps. — 
—- Things: 


ss United 





RE-ISSUE 


DR. LARDNER’S 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE & ART; 


Embracing Papers on the following Subjects :— 


Microscopic Drawing and En- 


x. ¥ —Thermometer. 
New Planets: Leverrier and 
Adams’s Plan 
Magnitude soe ‘isinnteness: 
Common Things: The Almanack- 
pa Images. —The Tides. 
ow to observe the Heavens. 
Common Things: 
Glass. 
Stellar Universe. Colour. 
——— Things: Man. 


— ing G ‘asses. 
and Intelligence. 
The Solar bab og 
The Camera Lucida. 
The Magic Lantern. 
The Camera Obscura. 
The Microscope. 
The Surface of the ae ox 
First Notions of Geograph 
Science and Poetry. 
The Bee and White Ants. 
Steam 5 
Electro-Motive Pow! 


e Looking- 


The aaa of the Earth. 
The —Sound 





The Kaleidoscope. — 
Clocks and Watches. 


morocco, ll. Ls. 


The Pre-Adamite Earth. 





On the 1st of Dain 1858, Part I., 
nd No. I., price 1d. (Weekly). 


Eclipses.—Comets. 
ice 5d. (Monthly), 


“The ‘ Museum of Science and Art’ is the most valuable contribu- 
tion that has ever been made to the Scientific Instruction of every 
class of society.”—Sir David Brewster in the North British Review. 


*,“ The Work may also be had Complete in 12 Single tunes 
price 18s. or 6 — ones ll. 1s. 0d. in scarlet cloth ; also half-bo 





London: Watton & MaBERLY, 
Upper Gower Sireet, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





SOPHY. 1334 Illustrations. 
separately as under— 
292 ILLUSTRATIONS 


ELECTRICITY, So. 
TICS, 395 Ilustratio 


trations on W: 


Natural L Philosophy 


= notions i 7 the 
ustrated largely 


MECHANICS, with 357 Illustrations ee ee 
HYDROSTATICS, PN acti AND ima 


OPTICS, with 290 ILLUSTRATIONS 


WORKS BY DR, LARDNER, 


—_¢——_- 


Lardner’s Hand-book of Natural Philo- 


Four Volumes. 20s. cloth. Sold 


One Volume, 5s. 
=) One Volume, 5s. 
One Volume, 5s. 


= —_ a >} One Volume, 5s. 


Lardner’s Hand-book of Astronomy. In 


Two Volumes, 5 conte 5s. With 37 Plates, and upwards 


200 Tilus- 


for Schools. By Dr. 


328 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


“ This will be a very convenient class-book for junior students in 
minis schools. It is the princk convey in —— and concise terms 


s of Physical Science, 
ex. ner hn the forms 





and arrangemen 
are extraordina 


PROTONS ‘AD 
Illustrations 


arral ent, as 


ER. barby ae uf 5 


“ We can strongly recommend — volume, 
an excellent, yet 


a paratus, and os manner of potees 
most important expe ments. Dr. Lardner’s powers of sim lification 
ualify him in an eminent degree for service 
in this form.” —. ition uarterly Review. 


Animal Physics; or, ti the eg and its 


ee 5 _ LARD- 





“i in accuracy and 


pular view of 
ade become a 





part of gene: 





Just Published, Part I., price 1s. 
HE GALLERY OF NATURE: a Pictorial 


d Descriptive Tour through Cee ate of the 
Wonders of Cg oat Physical aeogrs hy, Geol . ANew 
and Revised Edition. By the Rev. MAS MILNER, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., &c. To be completed in 17 Monthly Parts. 


W. & R. Cuamuens, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, Second Aungoage with — additions, in foolscap 
pp. 276, Price 4. 


PRAYERS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP: WITH 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PSALTER AND OTHER PARTS 
OF SCRIPTURE. By ROBERT LEE, D-D. Professor of Biblical 


gh, and one of Her 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. a 





burgh: Joun MeEnzrss. 





Edin! 
London: Hovisron & Wricxr, Paternoster Row, 


Animal Lig onze 14 


LARDNER ag ay 
Illustratioi 12mo. 3s. 


The Steam ine, 


ngemen fording 
Animal Physics—a , subject which, we doubt not, m 
ral ed It is ilk lustrated with Seger 








and, from its 

expect to see it adopted as a text-book in a schools of Pectiinary 
instruction for those who are to be educa’ 
professions.” —Dublin Quarterly Journal rh ‘Medi 


i for an I = learne: 





for Schools. By Dr. 


gs the “Animal Physics.”) 190 


Chemistry for Schools. By Dr. LARDNER. 


Extensively Ilustrated. One Vol. 


Steam Navigation, 


ROADS, AND RAILWAYS. By Dr. LARDNER. 
trated with Wood Engravings, 8s. 


. 6d. cloth. 








London : WALTON & MABERLY, 
Upper Gower Street, and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
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HOW TO LAY OUT A 


INTENDED AS A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR I 
(From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent,) 


NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


i 
This day is published, in post 8vo. with numerous I Uustrations, price 12s, 


see 


GARDEN. 


MPROVING AN ESTATE, 


WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION. 


PART I. 
THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 


| Unsuitable Decorations. 
Tricks for Su:prising People. | 
All kinds of Iccentricity : every 


By 


EDWARD KEMP 


LANDSCAPE GARDENER, BIRKENHEAD PARK. 
**The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appe 


, 








CONTENTS. 
| Originalityand Freshness :Modes | Mounds and Banks, 


of attaining them. Trees suited to particular styles 


ared in this country.”—Gardeners 





Chronicle. 






Aviaries; Apiaries ; Grottoes, 
Lodges and Entrances, 





| Expression and Tone. me —! and _ : ae a 
oads i fA sort of Sham. ; Style and Manner, Masses of particu plants for own or Suburban Gardens, 
eae pp nintee oea aae general, extreme Formality or | Adaptation, | — as he — and colour. on - a ge Gardens, 
Neighbourhood. Regularity of Plan. | Fitness. Shadows from rees, Sompact Combination of Parts 
Soeees —— seengitive. ’ | Large and connie Geometrical | Appropriation. | Covered ways, Wire Temples, in a Place. 
Former Uses of the place. Undue Plainness. [Figures. | Imitation of Nature, | Trellises, Verandahs, and other Er ee 
Relative Elevation of the District. | Carriage Drives that are wanting | Beauty. _ .,. | _,Supports for Climb plants. 
C ter of the Soil. in Length, Combination of different Princi- | Flower-beds to be ed with PART Iv. 
Form or Outline of the Land. Kitchen Gardens in very small | ples to form a whole. low potted Evergreens in the es 
Aspect and Climate. Places. | _ winter. PRACTICAL DIRECTIOys, 
Existing Shelter and Furniture. | Il. GENERAL OBJECTS, i Substitutes for Grass beneath Drainage. 
Views to be ee ee it. PART lil | Economy. H ods 7 a Levelling Hedge-rows. 
Site and Aspect for a House. . “gags | se- le ormation of Roads and Walks, 
Back and front Approaches to it, WHAT TO ATTAIN. pre Siete Temporary shelter, and Flower. | Gtund-work. 
See I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. | Treatment of Walks, | Beds, _ ee ot irened for Plant. 
. - | Fences. 7 ee ae ae 
PART Il. i rl | Outlines of Beds and Masses. | IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS, Plath one a eemreame. 
WHAT TO AVOID. Convenience. | | dhe pre fo fi hae in detached | Park, Field, or Paddock, Time and Manner of Planting, 
Attempting too much. Compactness. | beds and masses, | Flower-garden. Choice of Plants and mode of 
Rockeries and Rustic Objects Snugness and Seclusion. ; Flower-borders. | Rock or Fern Garden, obtaining them. 
near the House: Unity and Con,zruity. Specimen plants. Rose Garden. Supporting and Staking newly 
Much planting immediately eynenicn. | Undergrowth. | em. de ‘a a ae — ie 
around a House. ymmetry. “eos. : inter Garden, owing down Grass Seeds. 
Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips | Gradation of Parts. | ae. gardening, | Bowling Green, Preparation of Borders for Frzit 
of Plantation. Apparent Extent. ‘ a ss pee — in 4 wm Garden, 
Confining a Place too much, Richness and Polish, | TLAR OBJECTS Arbours. nts suited for particular locali. 
Rendering it too exposed. Concealment of Offices and Out- | Hl. PARTICULAR ee Statuary. ‘ ies, 
Outting down many large Trees. Variety. (buildings. | Influence of littlethings on Design Green-housesandConservatories. | Order in which the different Opes 
Too great a Mixture of Styles, Contrast. {| and Execution. Kitchen Garden, rations should be performed. 


PLANS OF PLACES. 


A Rectory in Worcestershire. 

P. S. Humberston, Esq., Mollington, 
Cheshire. 

R. and T. G. Frost, Esqs., Queen’s Park, 
Chester. 

Charles Longman, Me > Shendish, near 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts, pool. 

Edward Astley, Esq., Roby, near Liver- 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar, near 
Keswick. 


George Whitley, Esq 
Cheshire. 

William Oxley, Esq., 
burth, near Liverpool 
Liv 

Samuel Job, Esq., Holu 
near Liv l. 


near Shrewsbury. 


Higgins, Esq., Woolton, near 
1. 


Octagonal Flower garden, near Maiden- 


erpoo! 
Sir Edward Smythe, Bart., Acton Burnell, 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 


+» Bromborough, 


fossley Hill, Aig- 


[head. 


aefield, Aigburth, 


PLANS OF FRUIT-HOUSES AND 
PLANT-HOUSES. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
: John Noble, Esq., Berry Hil 
Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 
William Oxley, Esq., Undersear, 


PLANS. 


An imaginary house, to indicate the 
desirable position for the windows. 


Edward Walker, Esq., Chester. 


John Johnson, Seq, Manco, Cheshire, 
+» Kit 


T. 8S. Hoare, E ngston, Surrey. 
Joseph Stubs, Esq., Park Place, 
Cheshire 


T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall, near 
, Cheshire. 


shir 


Henry H. Toulmin, Esq., Childwickbury. 
Albans, Heris, ; 


near St. 


PLANS OF SMALL PARKS OR 
FIELDS. 
‘Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 
‘Roby. 


Edward Astley, Esq., 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF SHRUBBERY WALKS. 


Edward Astley, Esq., Roby. 
William A Esq., Underscar. 


Oxley, 
John Noble, Esq., B ill, near 
: isq., Berry Hill, 
Samuel Woodhouse, Hsq., Norley Hall, 


near Northwich, Cheshire, 


PLANS OF TERRACED GARDENS. 
John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall, near 
Welshpool. 
Harman Grisewood, _Esq., Daylesford 


Ben Worcestershire, 


Derbys! 


PLANS OF FLOWER GARDENS. 
Owen Jones, 4 Stanacres, near 


Thornton, Ches 
John Naylor, Esq. 


a 


Leighton Hall. 
Harman Grisewood, E te lesford, 
Henry McConnel, p ye Lane nay 


Henry a Esq., Cressbrook, 
e. 


Joshua Fielden, Esq., Stansfield Hall, 
near Todmorden. [Warrington. 

James Barratt, Esq., Lymm Hall, near 

William Longman, Esq., Chorleywood 
Place, near Rickmansworth, Herts. 

Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange, 
Runcorn, Cheshire. 

Sketch for Gothic Flower garden, 

Ditto for Tudor ditto. 

Ditto for flower plot in form of a shield. 

Ditto for ditto, with shrubs intré- 
duced into some of the beds. 

Joseph Stubs, Esq., Frodsham. 

T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 

Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, 

William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 


PLANS OF ROSE GARDENS. 


John Naylor, Esq., Leighton Hall, 

A Rosery at Dulwich, near London. 
Harman Grisewood, Esq., Daylesford. 
Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
T. 8. Bazley, Esq., Agden Hall. 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish. 


PLANS OF LAKES AND PIECES 
OF WATER. 





Architectural basins of water. 
Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., Garswood, near 
Newton, Lancashire. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. [ water. 
Sir Robert Gerard, Bart., formal piece of 
PLANS OF KITCHEN GARDENS. 
Thomas Johnson, Esq., Halton Grange. 

Owen Jones, Esq., Stanacres. 

John Noble, Esq., Berry Hill. 

Samuel Woodhouse, Esq., Norley Hall, 
Charles Longman, Esq., Shendish, 
William Oxley, Esq., Underscar. 








An imaginary place, showing general 
arrangement. 
Mode of Tne aioe. P 
es in walks, andaccompanyi lant- 
Masses of shrubs and apectmene.” "ae. 
Groups of Shrubs. 
Methods of arranging the planting on a 
lawn, so as to secure vistas, 
Terminations to straight walks. 
Flower-beds in rows. 
Architectural flower-beds, with raised 
stone border, 
ring a place from a high road. 


Tn sg at 
Divergence of branches from a curved 
wi 


Front outline of plants in a plantation. 

Union of two masses of plants on opposite 
sides of walks. 

Winter Garden at Leighton Hall, 

Outline of a plantation on a mound, 

Relieving lines of hedge by scattered 
specimens in front, 

Flower-beds in groups, for a lawn. 

Portion of a Pinetum, to show grouping. 

Circular bowling-green. 

Rustic Summer-houses, 

Entrances and 

Sea-side garden, [a plantation. 

Mode of mixing and arranging plants in 


SKETCHES. 
a of plantation, and how to improve 
em, 
Effect of nearness in increasing the use 
of shrubs or trees for concealin objects, 
Irregular vista view of church, ke. 
Vista through trellis arch. 
Ditto through a stone Gothic arch, 


Foreground to a mountainous scene. 
itto to the sea or a lake. 

Modes of planting in masses, with regan! 
to their u ‘vd outlines, 

Clusters of ting on swells and slopes, 

Picturesque grouping of rocks, &ec. 

General picturesqueness in ground and 

Wooden rustic fences. [scenerr. 

Tree-guards, of rustic wood. 

Thorns or Hollies around base of trecs, 
for protection from cattle. 

Sky outline of plants in plantations, 

Plantations straggling over the summit 
and down foie of a hill. 

Mode of forming terrace-walls. 

Masking changes of level at base of 
terrace walls, 

Trees that blend with Grecian architec- 
ture. 


Trees that blend yrith Gothie buildings. 

anting groups by the margins of lakes, 
Rustic Bridges. 

Rustic Summer-houses. 

Modes of staking and supporting trees, 


SECTIONS. 
Desirable form of land, as the site fora 
house and garden. 
How a walk across a lawn may be sunk. 
General modes of shaping a lawn. 
Union of lines in undulations. 
Terrace-bank, descending from the horse 
platform, 
Terraces ascending from the house plat 
form 


Treatment of sloping land along front of 
house. 


Slope of lawns to sunk or raised paths. 

Sunk fences of various kinds. fj 
ised ground around specimens and ir 

A Rectory garden. [plantations. 

Messrs. net garden at nomeng 

Forming and undulating mounds. ; 

Sunk foot-path on the estate of Charles 

gman, Esq. 

Banks of lakes and pitching. 

Sea-side 

Tile 

Bed of walk. 

Lodge for catching water in walks, 





Foreground to a flattish country. 
Ditto to a more undulatin, g tract. 


LONDON: BRADBURY & EVAN 8, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





Walks and their verges. 
Fruit-tree border against wall. 
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LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with Four Compartments ; 
Deer ATCH-BOXES, WRITING and DRESSING-CASES, TRA- 
ELLING-BAGS, with square opening ; and 500 other ‘Articles for 
verelling. By post for Two Stamps. 
j. W. & T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of PORTABLE BARRACK- 
ROOM FURNITURE, and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 


(See separate Catalogue.)—18 and 22, Strand. 


OocOA-NUT FIBRE MATTI 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
PPS’S COCOA.—EPPS, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.—1 Ib. and 3 1b. packets, Is. 6d. and 9 
Tl roduction, originally prepared for the special use 
ot homeeope fac patients, having been adopted mle hake general public 


can now be had of the principal grocers. packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS, Homoeopathic Chemist, Louhon. 


whe NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE 


Our very superior PORTS Fig taten AE: MADEIRA, &c., of which 

we hold an extensive stock, are now in Drittiant condition, at 
TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. Being in rted from the 

CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only charged half. he usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 


“JT find your wine to be pure and -unadulterated, and I have no 


doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine She: 


ITy. 
“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. bs ag Re — a a en ae —Brandy 


15s. per gallon. — WELL olesale and Spirit 
Importers, 27, Crutched Priars, Mo io 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AnD PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 





NG. 














EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 


K FOU NDLAND), — pure, ey tasteless, havi oe a = 
= r) 


sed, r 
a a THOMSON, of Ga . and St. ath Fs itals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. P’ REIRA, say that “the finest oil is the most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flav your.” Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. 
imperial. —79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, lake 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
es 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
mublie generally that, by a nov el application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has in’ duced a NEw series of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal ‘approbation and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the req — of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 
Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON. 


OLLOWAYS OINTMENT AND PILLS 
have been used freely by millions of human beings of both 

sexes and all ages in every part of the world ; and while the public 
press has teemed_ with icated cases of ext cures in 
avast variety of diseases, such as indigestion, scorbutic eruptions, 
and liver complaints, there is not_on public record a single case in 
which their use has been attended with a bad effect. None when 
using Holloway’s te and Pills need oa? the hope of cure to 
becounterbalanced by the fear of injury. cn Mena do harm, 
and they must do g No ase can exist without producing im- 
backs ure blood, which, being rectified by these purifying preparations, 
rings back sound health. 























EstTABLisHED 1838. 


VICTORIA and LEGAL and COMMERCIAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 18, King William 


Street, City. 
DIRECTORS. 

BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 

THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy- Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Sate Denny, Esq. 

J.C, Dimsdale. mae. 

William Elliot, M 
Robe hii 


is, 

a.P. Gassiot, 7, a R.S. mn, 

John Gladstone. q. ‘Walter Charles Venning, Esq. 
Aaron Go! ae. O'R. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 


The business of ‘the Com embraces ¢ description of risk 
connected with Life Assuran: i ctl 4 
exceed €2 £265,000, 


The assets of the Compan: 

And its income is over 

Advances in connection with T fe J ‘Assurance are made on advan- 
terms, on real or personal security. 


Wirua™ Rarnar, Actuary. 


Sidney Gurney, Esq. 
W.K. Jameson, Esq. 





Just Ready, in Two Vols., Svo. with Portraits of WixEs and Taz Duke or Guovuczster. 
THE 


LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


EDITED BY DR. DORAN. 


Author of ‘ The Queens of England of the House of Hanover 


” ke. 


RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





This day is published, in Four Volumes, demy 8yo. price 36s. a Illustrated by 32 Steel Engravings and 
Numerous Woodcuts 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 
(With a Copious Index.) 


BY CHARLES 


KNIGHT. 


—— -- & ——- 


** The Second Number of the next part of the History, being No. XXXIV. of the work, was 
published on the 30th ult. 


“THE Porvtar History oF EnGianD oF CHArLEs | appeared superior, if anything has been published equal 


Knieut is of a somewhat higher price (comparing it with | 
works issued in penny numbers) ; but the plates, as well 
as the paper, are greatly superior, and its literary merits 
are of a very high order. Indeed, nothing has ever 


London : Brapsury & EyAns, 


to the account of the state of commerce, government, and 
society at different periods.’”-—Lorp BroveHam’s Address 
on Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science. October 12, 1858, 


11, Bouverie Street. 





A MICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
a 


50, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Incorporated by Charter of Queen Anne, A.D. 1706, and Empowered 
by Special Acts of Parliament. 


DIRECTORS. 
Francis George Abbott, Esq. Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 
Benj. John Armstrong, Esq. Robert pee tal 
John Barker, Esq. George Ogle, 
Richard Holmes Coote, Esq., Mark Beauc home 
George De Morgan, Esq. Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Fiddey, Esq. George Trollope, Esq. 


Puystctrans—Francis Boott, M.D., 24, Gower Street, a 
Square; and bar eT ‘Thompson, M.D., F.R.S 
edford Square. 
Soricrron—Charles Rivington, Esq., Fenchurch Buildings. 


Banxkenrs—Messrs. Goslings and Sharpe, Fleet Street. 


) Peacock, Esq. 
— Ry an. 


This Society has been established upwards of 150 years, and is the 
oldest life assurance institution in existence. Its principles are es- 
sentially those of mutual assurance, and the whole of the profits are 
divided among the members. 

Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 7000/. on one 
and the same life. 

The rates of Premium are moderate: the sums assured are gua- 
oe by a large accumulated capital invested in the Government 

ds, freehold estates, and other approved securities ; and the ex- 
poem of management amount to only about three per cent. on the 
annual income. 

Loans are granted upon mortgage of frechold Estates, Life in- 
terests, &c.; 3 andalso Ly on the security of the Society’s policies after 
three years’ payments have been made. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the office. 


Henry Tuomas Toomson, Registrar. 
Clty 





OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 18, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
E. F. Lzexs, Secretary. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE WHOLE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONGST THE 
ASSURED. 

THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InstituTED 1831. 

Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


HE NEXT INVESTIGATION into the 


AFFAIRS of the SOCIETY, in order to the Declaration ofa | 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City, and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
, Esq. | Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M.P. 
Ww — Bee D.C. sF. R.S. | Henry Lancelot Holland a. Eq. 
John Davis, Esq. Bl: Jas. Lancaster, — 
Ww iMliam Walter Fuller, Esq. njamin Shaw 
James A. Gordon, M.D., F.R. ° Matthew Whiting, sq. 
Ww. Wyvill ,jun., Esq., M.P. 
This Company offers complete security 
Moderate rates of a, with a in four-fifths or 80 
per cent. of the = 
Low rates without participation in profits. 
Loans, in connection with life assurance, on approved security, in 
sums of not less than £500. 


Annual Premium required p= the ne of £100 for the whole 
erm of life 


Octavius Edward Coo} 





Age. | Without 


Profits. 


With Age.| Without rit 


Profits. fi 
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Thom: 
| James ¢: C. Bell 


Sq. 
| Charles Cave, Esq. | Jam 
| —— Henry Cutler, Esq. 


j 


Bonus, will be made at Ist M. ARCH, 1859, when all Policies then of | 


FIVE Years’ endurance will receive ‘Additions. 
These Additions may, in the option of the Assured, be applied 
hus :— 
1. They may be added to the sum pe at death ; 
2. They may be commuted into a bag, -renewl A Aa 
3. They may be applied in reduction, maf the 


ae following was the position of the Society at Ist March, | 


Amount of Existing Ainpaageribaal oe oo 
Annual Revenue .. ee ° . ee 


Copies of the last bina a be had at the Head Office, or from 
any of the Society’s Agents. 


Head Office, 26, St Andrew's Square, Edinburgh. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 


ARCH. T. RITCHTE, Agent. 


£4,957,144 
‘Is2717 
1,099,400 


London Office, 26, Poultry. 





Rosert Tucker, Secretary. 





] MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


InsTITUTED 1820. 
DIRECTORS. 


MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


mpc Herelay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 

Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
gee Newman Hunt, Esq. 
es Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
Frederick Pattison, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. | William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


pte a existing liabilities of the Company do not 
eed £3,000,000. The Investmentsare nearly } £1 a seg in a 
to o upwards of f £600,000, for which 
and the income is a ut £120,000 per annum. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty 3 vei cent. of the Profits, are 
aeuened to Policies every fifth year. e next appropriation will be 
oy e Oly 1861, and persons who now effect insurances will participate 
rateably. 

BONUS. —The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s. to 
£63 16s. per cent. on the original sums insured. 

CLAIMS.—Upwards of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under 
policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office,as above ; 
at the Branch Office, 1 &, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents 

throughout the kingdom. 


| James Brand, E i 





Samvet Incatt, Actuary. 





KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
SAFE AND CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Ph gee Colds, Hoarseness, and other peat to of the Throat 
In a ConsumPriox t— Winter 


in; 

dient, ee may be ne taken b the most delicate every uxt or the camer 
child le the Pusuic Srraker and OFESSY pe Srvezr will 
find ‘them invaluable in allaying the h 
cidental to vocal exertion, an ako a powerfid | auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, ls. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatina. ‘Chemist, 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Drugzists, &€ 


A 


oon GH — 





9d., 4s. 6d. and 
ke, 79, St. Paul’s 
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SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND 


CO.S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Choicely Elustrated Wooks for 1859. 


—+—_ 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS OF THE LAST TWO 
CENTURIES. 
UNABRIDGED, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 
Illustrated with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


From Drawings by C. W. Corr, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. H. Corsovtp, E. Duncan, 


Birxet Foster, J. C. Horstry, A.R.A., R. Reperave, R.A., T. Wepster, R.A., 
Harrison Werr, and other eminent Artists. 
Handsomely bound in one volume, cloth extra, 21s. ; 


or in morocco, 31s. 6d. ; 
morocco super, 2 guineas. 


*,* In the production of this beautiful Volume, the Publishers have spared no cost to 


render it not only the Favourite of the Season, but a work of permanent value for all time. 


L'ALLEGRO. BY JOHN MILTON. 
Illustrated with Twenty Engriavings on Wood. 


From Designs by the Etching Club, popes by permission, beautifully Engraved by 
Liyton. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; or in morocco, 12s. 
Forming the Ninth of the series of ‘‘ Choice Editions,” 


THE POETS OF THE WEST: 


SPECIMENS OF THE AMERICAN POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED BY ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
8vo. cloth. 








| Nearly ready. 





THE HAMLET: 
AN ODE WRITTEN IN WHYCHWOOD FOREST. 
By THOMAS WARTON. 
Illustrated with Fourteen Etchings by Birket Foster. 
Medium 8vo. in decorated binding, 12s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY. 
Illustrated with Eight Engravings by Birket Foster, 
AND ORNAMENTED ON NEARLY EVERY PAGE BY HARRY ROGERS. 
Small square 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, 5s.; or in morocco, 10s. 6d. 


OUR LITTLE ONES IN HEAVEN: 


THOUGHTS IN PROSE AND VERSE, SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FAVOURITE AUTHORS; WITH AN INTRODUCTION 


By THE LATE REV. HENRY ROBBINS, M.A., of Wadham Coll. Oxford. 
Beantfully printed by Cray. With a Frontispiece. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 











Also, lately published. 
CHRISTIAN GELLERT AND OTHER SKETCHES. 
By BERTHOLD AUERBACH, 


Author of “ Village Tales,” “ Barefooted Maiden,” &c. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE AUTHOR. 


With 40 Illustrations, printed by Cray, on toned paper. Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY THE AUTHOR, 
Tilustrated with Seventy-one Choice Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Eminent Artists, 
8vo. cloth extra, 21s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE; 
WITH ORIGINAL MEMOIR. 


Illustrated by F. R. Prcxersarin, R.A., Jonn TEwNIEL, Brexer Foster, Fetrx Darrey, 
Jasper Cropszy, P, Dueean, and A. Manor, in the first Style of Wood Engraving. 


8vo. cloth extra, 21s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 








Jubenile Books for 1859. 


neni 


FAVOURITE PLEASURE-BOOK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
With One Hundred Richly Coloured Pictures. 
IN A STYLE NEVER BEFORE ATTEMPTED AT THE PRICE, 
FROM DRAWINGS BY JOHN ABSOLON, EDWARD WEHNERT, AND 
HARRISON WEIR. 
Comprising 

Wedding of Cock Robin. 

Death of Cock Robin. Little Man and Littie Mail, 

Old Mother Hubbard. Bears. 

Old Woman and her Pig. Ugly Duck. 

Square cloth, gilt edges, 6s.; or in 12 books, bound in stiff cover, 6d. each. 


A Specimen of this beautiful Series of Toy Books will be sent, post free, upon recei;t 
of Six Postage Stamps. 


Little Bo-Peep. 
Mother Goose and her Son Jack. 
House that Jack Built. 


- ife of Jenny Wre 
Three 
Cat and the Mouse. 





CHILD'S PLAY. 


AND ORNAMENTED WITH INITIAL LETTERS. 
Imp. 16mo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A PICTURE-BOOK OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 
With Two Hundred and Fifty Large Illustrations Copied from Lif.. 
Imp. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; or the plates coloured, 12s. 


PICTURE-BOOKS OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 
IN TWO BOOKS—1. ANIMALS. 2. BIRDS. 
Same Work as the last, in fancy boards, with appropriate wrapper, 3s. 6d. each book, 


A VISIT TO THE NEW FOREST. 
By HARRIET MYRTLE. 


Illustrated with Thirty Engravings from Drawings by GrorGEz Tuomas, BrrKeEt Fostzr, 
Witt Harvey, and Harrison WErr. 


Super-royal 16mo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; or the plates coloured, 5s. [In a few days, 


THE BOY MISSIONARY: 
A TALE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By MRS. PARKER. 
18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

















Also, lately published. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR MY CHILDREN. 
By MRS. H. B. STOWE, Author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c. 


ARRANGED AND EDITED BY AN ENGLISH LADY, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE AUTHORESS, 
With upwards of Fifty Illustrations. Cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF NATURE. 
By W. HOOKER, M.D. 
With One Hundred and Eighty Illustrations. Square 12mo. cloth, bevelled. 83. 6d. 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS FOR CHILDREN. 


With many Illustrations. 1s, 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
By JOHN BUNYAN. 
TOLD FOR THE YOUNG. 














With Sixteen Illustrations by Epwarp WEHNERT. Square, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s.6 





CHOICE EDITIONS OF CHOICE BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. W. COPE, R.A., T. wg bese RA., EDWARD DUNCAN, BIRKET FOSTER, J. C. HORSLEY, A.R.A., GEORGE eg R. REDGRAVE, R.A., 


C. STONEHOUSE, 


. TAYLER, GEORGE THOMAS, H. J. TOWNSHEND, BE. H. WEHNERT, HARRISON WEIR, 


Each 7s. 6d. cloth, bevelled boards ; or in morocco, 12s. 


1, BLOOMFIELD" = By BOY. 
2. CAMPBELL’S 
3. CAMPBELL’S SOLDIER" S DREAM, &c. 


4. COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
ASURES OF HOPE. 5. GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. 

6. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

7. GRAY’S ELEGY IN A CHURCHYARD. 


. KEATS’S EVE OF ST. AGNES. 
9. MILTON’S LA R 
10. WORDSWORTH’S PASTORAL POEMS. 





| fasetemcac to the SUBJECTS of BOOKS PUBLISHED in the UNITED KINGDOM DURING THE LAST TWENTY YEARS, 
forming the Second or Appendix Volume to the British Catalogue of Books, 1837-57. Compiled by SAMPSON LOW. 1 vol. royal 8vo. morocco, 1/. 6s. 


Although nominally the Index to the British Catalogue, 
under subjects, each giving title, price, 


Two valuable appendices are also given—A containing full lists of all 
and their Issues. 





it is equally so to all general Catalogues of Books during the same period, S— as many as 74,000 references, 
publishers, and date, omitaing only works to be found at once under their title in the General Cat ‘i 


ibraries, Collections, Series, and Miscellanies—and B, a List of 


iterary Societies, Printing Societies, 





SAMPSON LOW, SON, 





AND CO., 47, 





LUDGATE HILL. 





Printed by Jonx Wazaton, of No. 17, James’s hp sh Peckham, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brapeurny & Evans, 
the office, No. 4, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, in the same precinct and city. 


in the precinct of oe in the city of London; and published by 
—Saturpay, November 6, 1858. 


—eees 


lustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings, by E. V.B.,in Fac-simile by W. Dickes’ Process, 
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